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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Life of Erasmus; with Historica rks 
on the State of Literature between the 10th and 
16th Centuries, By Charles Butler, Esq. of 
Lincoln’s Inn, 8vo. pp. 244. London, 1825, 
Murray. 

“ Tus Life.of Erasmus” .seems to have been 

written by Mr. Charles Butler, chiefly for the 

purpose of introducing his remarks on literature. 

Though the biograp a of this “ Phenix of 

his age” (as he is quaintly called by an old 

author) have been numerous, none have given 
such an extended view of the. state of letters i in 
his time, as might have -been expected in the |™P* 
life of a man so eminent for his services to 
literature. Put Mr. Butler’s observations on this} 
syhject are not limited to the very age in which 
Erasmus flourished. For to cate us justly to 
the: labours and example of this great 
scholar, he has considered Scand to throw 

a glance over the owe from the 

time of Homer, to the 15th ci 
After remarking, in his view « The Litera- 

ture of Rome,” that whem Greeee submitted to 
her arms, all the :useful aud ormamental! know- 





jurisprudence, as a liberal 
their legal instruments end rei podelags 
were drawn up by af pemsons in 
little estimation ‘among a called: pragma- 
tists, or practitionéts ; but, the ‘knowledge of 
the laws of. their country was newer followed 
by them, ‘as an occupation conferring tig, Dera 
and celebrity. Among, the Romans j 

dence was always, Vigly Pisa 1%, it .. was 
studied on the most liberal. principles, professed 
by the most distinguished. persous, and, led to 
the highest honours of the state.” 

In his:account of the’ state of learning of the 
middle ages, he says, he is inclined to think 
“‘ That the ignorance. produced by -the devasta- 
tions of the barbarians was .at no time, so t 
as.is rally suppqsed ; so that in every part 
of what are called the dark ages, there was less 
ignorance and superstition than is generally re- 
presented. It may be added;- that ‘there are 
grounds to si t 7 shat the dispersion of ‘these 
was earlier, that sound Jearning and science 
began‘to revive in Europe sooner than is gene- 
rally supposed.” In. of this assertion, Mr. 
Butler adduces, among others, the following facts: 

“« Inthe 10th: century, and the four centuries 
which immediately ed it, there appeared 
more particulatiy” in ‘France and Italy, says 
Simonde de Sismondi, some judicious historians, 
whose style possesses considerable vivacity, and 
who have given animated pictures of their times ; 
some subtle philosophers, who’ astonish rather 
by the fineness of ‘their speculations than by the 
justness of their reasoning ; some legrned theo- 


Hbecame hter,;.and were, 
fused. Rs fonmation ‘of dio Tele repeblice| the nd 
=. |waised, in every part 


Ya spirit of isoatal ene ‘energy, which, eqpally An 
covered itself in commerce and the polite 


preat/his mighty 


** Before the 11th century, the arshad begun to 
flourish under the protection 


__ rinces of Persia, Megdad, Afri¢a, and Spain. 
all countries the studies of «medicine, astro- 


womy, and dialectic, the seiende of numbers, 
poetry, and other branches: of polite literature 
were cultivated with success, atid the works. of 
Aristotle and some other authors were translated | 
p into the Arabic. Much | 


from the Greek lan 
learning also — 
in the adj 
tracted 1 : 
of the Northern inhabitants of 
Many in 

¢ of teaming to the Greeks of the Easter 
mpire, or to the Arabiaas in "Hogi, Sain, 
or Africa, aud returned ‘with considerable 


rary spoil. 

+ The 19th cnr pat ie nero 
of literary ardour.’ rete 
learned and eae | iyo 
Helgisa, ‘speaking’ of 


toriés of the age, were not 
dents as at’ nt; Meron m ‘years, 
ce, fat} wen os ore 
were ove 
a theatre of amusement.” 
vee the 13th’ century, “of 


of that. ample 


Many edifices of the most exquisite Gothic ar- 
eggs were taiséd ; Cimabue, the ‘father of 

the modern school of painting, aderned them 
with tlie-efforts of‘liis art ; Brunelleschi revived 
at Florenvé the forms: .of ancient: architecture ; 
and Danté produced the divinu camedia, 

‘* Throughout the 14th century, the progress 
~|of literature was‘always on the:increase.. We 
have noticed the scholastics ; the 14th century 
is the era of their: greatest elevation ; and is 
*| called on that account by Dr. Cave, the “ Sw. 
culum Scolasticum. 

*<In the middle'of the 15th century,learning, to 
use the expressiog of Milton, in his defence of 
the liberty of theipress, ‘ as an eagle moving in 

outh, began to kindle an undazzled 
eye at the fall mid-day beam, purging and un- 
sealing-her long abused sight at the fountain of 
heavenly radiance.’ From this era, therefore, 
the ren@vation. ofletters must be dated. 

“‘ Many ladies, in the 14th and 15th centuries, 
were illustrious for learning and science ; some 
eyen filled chairs 9f professors in the universities 
of Italy. 

“ Between the years 1455 and 1536, more 
than twenty-two millions nine hundred and thir- 
ty-twothousand volumes had issued from various 
presses.” 

Erasmus was born about the year 1467, for lie 
did notgexactly-know the year of his birth. He 
was at ait early age placed in a school at Daventer. 

his twelfth y@ar he was placed in a convent at 

, where he found Herman of 

y.ardour equal to 








logians, and some poets. 


heir-days.and uights id 


travelled 4 im} 


* that the schools, as we ky i ften the his- |i 
‘filled with stu. ’ 
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which the «subject forced upon him, into salu- 
councils.” Upon the death of Phifip inthe ° 
following year, Henry the 8th of Englatd, 
Prince of Wales, addressed, an elegant letter ‘ef 
condolence to Erasmas. Hrasmus paid five visite 
toEngland ; and’<‘‘in all his visits'‘made many 
fiends, Of his third visit they guve him a 
fiattering reception. In’ a letter dated | tet 
» 1506, 
pendent, that he -was then in London,and wel- 
comed by the great and most learned men of the 
kingdom.” 

On his return to Paris, from his first excursion 
to England, he fell ill ; and the following extract 
affords a curious example of the superstition of 
that period, since it could-eve mas a mind of 
even so enlightened a man as 

‘He jnforms us that; when his ieese was at 
its height, le had recourse to the interposition 
of St. Généviéve, the titular saint of Paris, and 
made a solemn vow that, if he recovered his 
health, he would celebrate,in poetry, the praises 
of the saint. His vow, as he informs us, was no 
sooner made, than the fever left him. His phy- 
sician said to him, * You no longer have any oc- 
casion for my assistance! the saint, whom you 
have invoked. i is more powerful than the whole 
college of physicians.’ Erasmus performed his 
promise to the saint, by a short and elegant ode 
in her praise. He was highly delighted with his - 
miraculous cure, and mentions it, with evident 
pleasure, more than once, in his writings.” 

Mr. Batler tells this story as if he entertained 
the same credulity in the nineteenth century, 
which was a folly in-the fifteenth. 

Sir Thomas More was a i friend of 
Erasthus. The following anecdote is related of 
him when chancellor : 


‘ 


then © 


\ 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








“‘ Upon the fall of Cardinal Wolsey, the King 
advanced More to the office of Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England. He discharged the duties of 
the high station with universal applause. By 
indefaugable application he cleared the Court of 
all its causes, One day, having ended a cause, 
he called fer the next ; and was told there was 
no other depending in the Court. He was de- 
lighted to hear it, and ordered it to be entered 
upon therrecords of the Court. It gave rise to 

‘the following Epigram, not the worst in the 
English language :— 

* When More some time had Chancellor been, 

No more suits did remain ; 


The same shall never more be seen, 
Till More be there again |’ 


“* Erasmus and More were equally playful in 
their conversation ; and equally delighted with 
each other. It is said, that the first time these 
two great men met, they were unknown to each 
other: that a long conversation, in which each 
was pleased, took place; and that at length 
More, in a transport of admiration of the learning 
and wit discovered by Erasmus, exclaimed, ‘ Aut 
Erasmus es, aut diavolus!’ Thou art either 
Erasmus or a demon.” 

The Latin language was almost exclusively 
adopted by the learned, not only in the works 
which they composed, but in their ordinary 
intercourse. ‘In strength and beauty, it ex- 
ceeded every European language ; and the pos- 
session of it was then, in the estimation as wel! 
of the learned as the unlearned, an horourable 
distinction, which its possessors were proud to 
display.” It is a curious fact, that notwith- 


pretends to Sybilline prophecy ; but, unlike the 
Sybil of old, she multiplies at every moment 
the leaves of the book of fate, instead of de- 
stroying them. On her first appearance on the 
stage of the public, it was plain Olivia Wilmot 
‘Serres; and she had a portrait engraved, with a 
crayon in her hand, to show she was not igno- 
rant of the arts: her subsequent life has all been 
calculated to prove the truth of this. She came 
forward with ‘‘ Sir Philip Francis denied.” This 
was unkind: a man may be refused a favour, 
but to tell'it to all the world that he was denied, 
is telling tales out of school, which was never 
yet accounted pretty. On reading a little fur- 
ther, however, it was learnt that the denial was 
not of woman’s love—but of Junius. And who, 
then, was Junius ?—why, Dr. Wilmot, to be sure ; 
who, as Mrs. Serres then assured the public, 
was her uncle. Some time after this she disco- 
vered that he was not her uncle, but her father. 
This made her look too old, so he next became 





to a glazier. If these moderate terms be not 
accepted, she means to start on the independent 
interest, and form a court of her own, composed, 
we understand, of persons highly qualified to 
govern the State, as they are rulers already, 
(though only in what Wewitzer called the Prince 
of Wales’s ‘‘ Papa’s Bench.) She does not 
yet keep a Court, finding it more convenient for 
a court to keep her—not, gentle reader, the 
Court of St. James, but that of the King’s 
Bench, aforesaid ; which has allotted her, for her 
royal residence, the purlieus of St. George’s 
Fields, and for a palace, the high-walled castle 
that proudly overlooks every other mansion. 

By a perversity of human, nature, far from 
unique in the history of mankind, her very 
birth and title are contested ; and so wicked are 
the world, that they even prefer the register of 
her birth in the parish church to the much surer 
evidence of a document, or rather crowd of docu- 
ments, produced by her, and attested by a dozen 





her grandfather. But Dr. Wilmot was never) 
married! True, but she might be his a 


daughter for all that! The next important dis-| 


dead persons. Her situation is really more cruel 
than that of the man in the Iron Mask, for his 
gaolers treated him with respect, and did not 


covery she made, was, that the late Duke of| presume to sit or be covered in his presence ; 
Cumberland was married privately to her mo- |and besides, they furnished him with plenty to 
ther ; but as the private marriage of a prince of eat and drink, whereas our Princess’s  gaolers 
the blood with a clergyman’s natural daughter|treat her very unceremoniously ; and she is, be- 
would smell very strong of mésailiance, she hunted sides, on very bad terms with her baker, who 
further, and fortunately found out that Dr. | does not possess either faith to give her credit, 
Wilmot had also been privately married to a/|nor hope that she will pay him, nor charity to for- 
princess of Poland! This was mounting to royal |give her if she never does. This makes her 
blood’ at once. How the princess came to Eng-| Highness resolve on following the steps of Theo- 
land incognita, got acquainted with Parson Wil-|dore, King of Corsica, and getting out of prison by 





standing the repeated and long residences 0° 
Erasmus in Italy, France, and England, he did 
not speak the language of any of those countries. 

Erasmus died at Basle on the 11th or 12th of 
July, 1536, in the 70th year of his age : on which 
event Mr. Butler says, ‘‘ ‘The death of Erasmus) 
was a Subject of general concern throughout the | 
Christian world. At Basle he was honoured by 
a public mourning ; most persons of consideration 
in that town shewed their regard for his memory, 
by visiting and viewing for the last time his mor- 
tal remains. 

“He was buried in the Catholic church at 
Basle, near the choir, in a chapel which had 
been dedicated to the Virgin Mother of God. 
The first magistrate, most of the senators, and all 
the professors and students followed his funeral. 

* Never did a man possess admirers- more 
numerous, or of a higher distinction. This, his 
printed correspondence abundantly shews; he 
contributed more than any other person to the 
revival of letters. That lis learning was im- 
mense, that his taste was exquisite, and that his 
industry was marvellous, his friends and adver- 
saries agreed: the former admit that, on too 
many occasions he expressed himself inaccurately 
and inadvertently ; the latter, that he was often 
blamed without reason.” ‘ 

With this extract we close our review of this 
useful and entertaining work, recommending it 
to the perusal of our readers, both on account of 
the general ease of its style, and of the various 
learning displayed in it. We have said ‘ general 
ease,” because such expressions as ‘‘ drew the 
notice,” —‘‘ in this edition it is absent,” &c. oc- 
cur ; and these cannot be called elegant, which 
many passages may well be termed. 








The Authenticated Proofs of the Legitimacy of 
Olive, the Princess of Cumberland and Duchess 
of Lancaster. 8vo, pp. 31. London. No 
printer’s name. 

Were we, from that politeness due to the sex, 

to concede to this lady all she claims on the 

sc ore-ofstisl ap descent, we are not very sure 


mot incognita, and was married to him incognita, |the Insolvent Act. He pawned his kingdom of 
were matters that would have puzzled any black-|Corsica for his creditors ; and she offers the 
letter dog to ferret out; it was, in fact, a Pole-| kingdom of Poland; the Duchy of Lancaster ; 
evil, and the less touched the better. She was the estate of the late Duke of Kent, which she 
“« Princess of Cumberjand,”’ and that ought to claims under a bond; a legacy of 15,9001. which 
satisfy any reasonable being; but the throne of she says (and her word is as ggod as her oath) 
England not being vacant at the moment, she the late King left her; and we know not what 
modestly contented herself with claiming that of besides, But it is time to take a glance at her 
Poland, which was hers by lawful and hereditary | work, especially what she calls her ‘* documents.” 
right. The Crown of that kingdom ceasing to| The first thing that struck us was their pau- 
be elective in the royal line, she wrote to the |city > for, to our knowledge, she has exhibited at 
“‘ usurper,” Alexander, to give up his preten-|least ten times their number, all to the same 
sions, on which she promised to become a'tune. We recollect there were three said to be 
member of the Holy Alliance; but one of. signed by his Majesty, all copies of each other, 
his own bears could not have been more sulky in which the King is made to declare his royal 
than the Autocrat, who uever even answered’ brother ‘ guilty of bigamy.” These certificates 
her sisterly letter. She then published an ad-|are pretended to be witnessed by Lord Chatham 
dress to the Poles themselves; but she might as and Dunning, (afterwards Lord Ashburton.) On 
well have addressed so many Pole-cats, for any | being asked how his Majesty came to sign three 
good that came of it. This was the keenest'documents to the same purport, the soi-disant 
cut of all; her own loving subjects not even to| Princess said that the copies were for three per- 
sigh for her mild and chaste dominion! It was sons, Dr. Wilmot and Lords Chatham and Ash- 
shocking ; and she wisely concluded, that, since burton. They all happen to be singed with fire ; 
the deaths ef Poniatowski and Kosciusko, there | but all, fortunately, 50 as to leave all the names 
was neither virtue nor patriotism leftin Poland,and and contents perfect!!! This accident hap- 
she indignantly abandoned the people to slavery.| pened to the one in Lord Warwick’s possession 
This defeat gave a _fillip to her exertions. ‘I'o be | by the fire at Warwick Castle, and the ethers be- 
Princess of Cumberland was something, but not|came singed through sympathy, as Sancho Pan- 
enough for a lusty personage like herself ; and | za’s back was sore at seeing his master roll 
therefore she luckily made out that the late King | down the hill. As none of those important papers 
created her Duchess of Lancaster. We confess}make their appearance, we suppose they must 


we are heartily sorry for this discovery, and can- 
not think what George III. could mean by it ; 
for, as sure as eggs are eggs, if ever the Duke of 
York comes to the throne, we shall have ano- 
ther civil war of the red and white roses, and 
another Bosworth Field will once more decide 
in favour of the Rose of Lancaster. Lest this 
fact should cause a further depression in the 
funds, we hasten to add that the Princess is 
willing, if she can get divorced from her hus- 
band, the marine painter, to merge her interests 
in those of the reigning dynasty by marriage. 
She only demands the title of Queen for herself, 
of Princess for her daughter, and Duke of Lan- 








‘het. skewer j isfied with it, She 


caster for her son, who is, or was, apprentice 


have consumed themselves, from the regret of 


\not being able to establish the legitimacy of Mrs, 


Olivia Serres. However, we must be content 
with such ‘* documents,” as the Princess conde- 
scends to publish. If we take them in the order 
in which they stand, it would appear that the 
** Princess Olive”? was born before her mother 
was married, and that she was married befure 
her mother the Princess. This comes of shuf- 
fling documents like a pack of cards, and printing 
them as they might be dealt. In the lady’s in- 
terest we will re-establish the order of suits 
and the order of cards, as far as we can; but 
whatever we may do the knave is sure to be 
uppermost, 
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The seventh document is the first in order of 
time ; it runs thus: 

«GR, [Copy.] 

“« I solemnly certify that I married the Prin- 
cess of Poland, and had legitimate issue Olive, my 
dear daughter, married March 4, 1767, to Henry 
F. Duke of Cumberland, brother of his Ma- 
jesty George the Third, who have issue Olive, 
my supposed niece, born at Warwick, April 3d, 
177%. J. Witmor, 

Rosert Wiv-mot. 
Cuaruam.” 

Of all the clumsy forgeries ever invented, 
this is one of the most clumsy; even Mathurin 
Bruneau, the wooden Arye ad and pretended 
Dauphin, would have blushed at such a stupid 
piece of falsehood. 

From the initial G. R. at the top, we imagined 
that it was his Majesty who declared he had 
married the Princess of Poland; but the King 
being named afterwards in the third person, it 
must be either J. Wilmot, Robert Wilmot, or 
Lord Chatham. We will suppose it J, Wilmot, 
otherwise Dr. Wilmot ; and the King is made 
to certify his marriage with a person no one ever 
saw or heard of, until the ‘ Princess Olive’’ 
created him. But not only this,—his Majesty is 
made to certify these things occurring at different 
dates, viz. the marriage of the Princess, her 
daughter’s marriage, and her grand-daughter’s 
birth!! Now, we hope we do not intrude, in 
asking the name and lineage of this Princess of 
Poland; how she came to England; and why 
she came at all? Had she no attendants? If 
she had, who were they? Did she fly on a 
moonbeam into Dr, Wilmot’s arms at Warwick ? 
Did his brother or any of his friends ever see 
or hear of her existence? He married her! In 
whose presence? Who fed her, who clothed 
her, who attended her ?—was she a fairy, invi- 
sible to all but Dr.. Wilmot? She was delivered 
of a daughter; who was the accoucheur? She 
died, of course ; who was the undertaker, who the 
priest, andwho the sexton? Dr. Wilmot must 
have been all these, or there must have been 
some record of her demise. Where was she 
buried; is there no stone to mark the grave of a 
princess ; no record in any church of the fact? 
Why did not ‘ Princess Olive’ tell us her 
grandmother committed suicide, and was buried 
incognita by her husband in a cross-way, with a 
stake through her body? Who nursed this 
legitimate issue of the Princess of Poland; who 
ever saw her or heard of her? No one, save 
the Duke of Cumberland, who wedded her; 
and so secret was the courtship, marriage cere- 
mony, and honey-moon, that neither relative. 
friend, nor attendant of the Rvyal Duke, ever 
heard a syllable of the matter. She died too, 
and for aught that appears to the contrary. 
was buried like a dog, like her mother, with- 
out any of the rites of the Christian church ; for 
if it had been otherwise, there must have beer 
some record of it in existence. And it isa doc 
tor in divinity who deprives his wife and daughte: 
of Christian burial; who is accoucheur, nursery- 
maid, dress-maker, physician, undertaker, priest, 
and grave-digger, to his wife and daughter ; anc 
that in the eighteenth century, and in Englanc 
too! We are persuaded that not another wor 
is necessary to expose the lame forgeries tha 
follow. Indeed, what person in his senses wil 
believe that the Duke of Cumberland, in 1784 
gave Lord Warwick 2,000/. for the support o 
his daughter, and that this same Lord, in 1816, 
had never paid a shilling of either principal o: 
interest, and leaves his successor to pay it’ 
Who will believe that his late Majesty ordered he: 
to be.recoguised, after his demise, as Princess 0: 
Cumberland and Duchess of Lancaster ; and com- 


manded his heir and successor to pay her 15,000. 
for her to support the title ? 750/. per annum 
for arecognised English Princess of the Blood !! ! 

The Duke of Kent, too, binds himself to pay 
her 10,000!. on condition of her keeping a se- 
cret! This is one of the latest hatched docu- 
ments; she used to produce one where the Duke 
leaves her his estate at Bagshot, 

If it be asked why this lady came to fix upon 
the title of Cumberland; we answer, that the 
idea came into her head from living in Cumber- 
land-street, New Road, where the greater part of 
the forgeries were fabricated. They were smoke- 
dried in the chimney, to give them the appear- 
ance of age, and hence it happened that the 
three certificates we have mentioned were singed 
in the smoking. 

From the time of the false Smerdis, king of 
Persia, to the present, there has not been a more 
daring or a more blundering impostor; and her 
name will, no doubt, figure in the next edition 
of Les Imposteurs Fameux. 
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arrival. The bride was accompanied by her 
mother; the former named Beema Bhae, and 
the latter Anundee Bhae. Beema was in height 
and figure very like Sagoonah, Nanna was im- 
vited at the same time, and we hada very plea- 
sant party. Before we separated, Hurryehund 
proposed giving a dinner to the caste of Mar- 
warrys, of which he was a member. His nephew 
having no objection, invitations were sent out 
the following day, and the dinner was fixed to 
take place in four days’ time. All the caste, 
save one individual named Premje, were invited. 
This person was e ed an outcast, for some 
cause which I never heard explained. The din- 
ner was accordingly given, and about one hun- 
dred and twenty Marwarrys partook of it. In 
the middle of the dinner, a man entered the 
room among the guests, and demanded why he 
was excluded, saying, he was a Marwarry, and 
would come also, All was immediately bustle 
and confusion, and the party demanded that he 
should be excluded or turned out. Poor Premje 
din a dreadful passion, but it availed him 








Pandurang Hari, or Memoirs of a Hindoo. 12mo. 
3 vols. London 1826. G. B. Whittaker. 
Tus publication needs, only, we think, to be 
generally known to be generally read and gene- 
rally liked. As a story, though puzzled a little 
with oriental names, it is replete with dramatic 
interest ; but as a picture of native Indians and 
of Indian manners and feelings, it has (as far as 
we are able to judge) a far higher and more per- 
manent value. Pandurang Hari, whose adven- 
tures form the links of the chain, is a Hindoo of 
high caste. Early misfortunes throw him name- 
less and protectionless upon the world: he is 
debased by a menial upbringing and the associa- 
tion of inferior castes; and he is obliged to 
work bis always difficult, and sometimes despe- 
rate way among Mahrattas, Mahometans, Pin- 
darries, Marwarrys, Bheels, and other tribes and 
sects of every kind. The acquaintances with 
the character, prejudices, and tenets, of these 
parties, which is displayed by the author, in- 
duces us to suppose that he has been a long resi- 
dent in India, and an observant one. It is true 
we cannot tell if the colours and shades be 
nicely laid on and discriminated ; but there is a 
verisimilitude about the whole which strongly 
sanctions the belief in its accuracy. At all 
events, the canvass is filled with figures and 
scenery of a perfectly eastern nature; and the 
rapid succession of dangers and escapes, carries 
the mind with gratification through the three 

volumes. 

We observe, that under the author’s pencil, 
the gentle and amiable features of the natives of 
Hindostan become strangely altered ; and appear 
to be a vile compound of cruelty, apathy, and 
luplicity. He seems also to discover many ble- 
nishes in the administration of the British autho- 
‘ities in India; more perhaps from not under- 
standing the worthlessness of the people whom 
-hey entrust with the lower offices, than from a 
vaut of justice in themselves. 

Tn endeavouring to lay before the public a 
aste of Pandurang Hari, we rejoice to be able 
odo so without trenching upon the mysteries 
of the tale, which are involved in that happy 
ntricacy so charming to unravel at the las: 
:hapters ; for as the sketches of customs, &c. 
ire equally agreeable; we can afford to give a 
‘air idea of the book, by selecting our examples 
rom them.” ; 

A pure caste entertainment at Broach, in Gu- 
serat, is thus described : 

“Qld Hurrychund had a nephew, who was 
ately married at Syrat. ‘Phe new-married cou- 
jle arrived at Broach. to visit him, and I was in- 





rited to dine with them on the first day of their 





little; he was turned away by the company 
unanimously. Temporary booths are erected 
before the doors of persons giving entertainments 
at Broach ; and, indeed, in many other — of 
Hindustan, and the street is for the time blocked 
up. Premje, though ejected from the booth, 
would not go away, but stood on the outside, 
grumbling, and asserting his right to be invited 
to the dinner. At length some of the guests 
were favourably inclined towards him, and said, 
the Hurrychund had treated him harshly: that 
since the alleged charges (for which he was now 
excluded) had been made against him, he had 
been seen at dinner with Gopaldass, the banker ; 
and that was precedent enough for giving him 
an invitation on the present occasion. Being 
myself seated near the entrance of the booth, I 
heard Premje declare he would bring an action 
against Hurrychund, for fixing such a stigma 
upon his character; and with this threat he de- 
parted. The entertainment being over, I ac- 
quainted Hurrychund with Premje’s threat ; who 
laughed, and said, ‘ Well, Pandoo, if he does 
bring his action, recollect 1 retain you for my 
counsel, and hope you will get him worsted.’ I 
thanked him for his good intentions towards me, 
and told him, if Premje did put his threat into 
execution, I would do my best in his behalf. 
Che following day was the first filing-day in the 
court: and, true to his threat, Premje thrast in 
his petition, or rather declaration against Hurry- 
chund: which was admitted, and numbered in 
the usual way; and a day was appointed for 
hearing the cause. Premje’s vakeel was a clever 
fellow, named Atchoo Bhae, who, as soon as he 
knew his opponent was to be Pandurang, the 
Mahratta pleader, snapped his fingers exultingly, 
and declared he would beat me so hollow, that 
[ should be ashamed ever again to shew my face 
in court. [The damages are laid at 500 rupees ; 
and Hurrychund finds security for his appearance. ] 
- -- “ The day of the trial of Hurrychund’s 
cause came on, The court was crowded; evén 
he windows were filled with spectators of all 
lescriptions, anxious to see the new pleader, 
md hear the arguments used to exculpate Hur- 
cychund, The t the opening of the cause 
took place, Atchoo Bhae, the pleader for the 
plaintiff, came forward, holding his client Premje 
vy the hand, I approached alone, Hurrychund 
10t choosing to be present. We stood in front 
of a large desk, at which the registrar sat. He 
wag a little mean-looking man, very ill tempered. 
[ never saw a more strange mortal. He looked 
ike some of our deities, Yéd-haired, with ga0se- 
verry eyes, and a great belly. He was sé sour, 








chat I was half afraid to address him. The de- 
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claration against the defendant was read. It 
complained that Premje Bohun, a Ma 
merchant, and inhabitant of the city of Broach, 
where he had resided for many years, gaining 
an honest livelihood by trade and fair dealing ; 
had ever adhered to the rules of the caste to 
which he belonged, and had been admitted to all 
agsemblages of caste, within or without the 
city walls, until the fifth day of the current 
month; when Hurrychund Doolabdas invited 
the whole of the Marwarry caste to a dinner, in 
celebration of the marriage of his nephew, Gool- 
chund. In consequence, the whole caste assem- 
bled at Hurrychund’s house; and, in booths 
erected for the occasion, partook of the enter- 
tainment, iso. given: but that he, Premje, was 
excluded, as he did not receive any invitation ; 
and that his character was much injured, and he 
‘was much aggrieved in consequence. That, hop- 
ing the omission was unintentional on the of 
Hurrychund, he proceeded to the place of feast- 
ing, and entered the booth ; from which he was 
rudely turned out, and ordered to go away. That 
he, therefore, sought compensation in ages 
for the injury sustained by him in loss of charac- 
ter, to the amount of five hundred rupees. This 
sum, if recovered, he intended to expend in giv- 
ing a dinner to his caste, and in promoting every 
object that could tend to reinstate him in his 
former place in society, and thus remedy the in- 
justice done him by the conduct of the de- 
fendant. 
“ To this allegation I answered as follows :— 
« First, that he set forth he had ever adhered to 
the rules of his caste, and had been admitted to 
the assemblages of the Marwarry tribe om ‘all 
ccasibns, until neglected by Hurrychund. Now, 
“as to this point, no reply need be made,-as, the 
dinner was One, not given by Hurrychund, ‘the 
defendant, to celebrate the marriage of his ne- 
peer: the dinner was not a caste dimmer given 
y Hurrychyad, but a private feast, given and 
paid for by his nephew Goolchund ; consequently, 
the present defendant could not be called upon 
to. pay damages for a neglect of which he had 
nat been guilty. This assertion could be proved 
by witnesses. It is admitted that Premje was 
not invited ; but, if he had sustained any injury, 
he must sue the nephew, and not the uncle:’ | 
consequently prayed that the plaintiff might be 


nonsuited. I next my witnesses, who 
were present at the dinner: and they 
proved that the invitations sent to them were not 


in the name of Hurrychund, but of his nephew. 
Other witnesses proved that Goolchund paid 
them for the various articles supplied to the 
entertainment. 

~** The above was a defence which the plaintiff 
was not prepared to meet. The ugly little judge, 
after asking a few questions, nonsuited Premje, 
adjudging him to pay all costs.” 

The following characteristic incidents are taken 
from the details of a pleasure-trip from Broach 
to the island of Kubbeer Burr—the Eel-pie island 
to that city, as Kubbeer Burr would be a new 
sort of Richmond to us. 

‘* This place is situated some way up the river 
Nerbudda, and is remarkable for being entirely 
covered by one large banyan tree. ‘The branches 
of this tree growing downwards, take root, and 
become each of them a distinct trunk. From 
these other branches droop in like manner to 


the ground, and thus traverse over and shade | fro 


from the sun an immense space of ground, nearl 
two end feet 0 fence It is deliciosly 
refreshing, during weather, to walk under 
the green arches formed by this tree, and enjay 
the shade and coolness. Walk joins to walk, 
among green festoons, and a labyrinth of leaves 
and branches. Nothing could be more agreeable 


rwarry | spot. 
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than parties made to spend the day on such a 
The distance was but a pleasant sail, and 
the relaxation from business, and a due attention 
to the important duties of eating, drinking, talk- 
ing and smoking, were anticipated by all who 
were to join in the excursion with no small de- 
light. As there was but little preparation neces- 
sary, matters were speedily arranged for starting. 

‘* Hurrychund sent every thing we could need 
to the island, the day preceding, and spared no 
expense to render the whole party as comfortable 
as possible. At an early hour in the morming 
we sét out on our excursion. It happened to be 
an Hindoo holiday, and no business was trans- 
acted at the court-house, so I requested Nanna 
to accompany us, and we both went, well armed, 
and, each attended by two armed peons, escorted 
the females to the boat. It was at the hour of five 
in the morning, it being necessary to go up with 
the tide. Owing to the darkness of the hour, 
which the morning mist increased, it was im- 
possible to distinguish Sagoonah from Beema, 
Goolchund’s wife, their figures were so much 
alike, and both enveloped in dark shawls. After 
a few hours’ sail we saw the island, to the great 
joy of Beema and her mother, who were both 
ill from the boat’s motion. It was agreed that 
those who were tired of the voyage should land 
at once, and ramble about the island or enjoy 
themselves in the shade. On landing I was 
much struck with the remarkable tree, having 
never seen one half its size, in any part of the 
Deccan. There seemed to me to be a thousand 
trunks, supporting an immense roof of foliage of 
a deep green. Not a ray of the sun could pene- 
trate through it; all under it was in shadowy 
silence. The great drawback to our pleasure 
was that the place abounded in snakes, so that 
we were-ever in fear of trampling) upon them, 
and of getting bit. This would not have been 
the case, however, without frequent warnings, as 
the boatmen and servants enhanced the danger 
by marvellous stories of the venom of these rep- 
tiles, as proofs that it was more powerful here 
than in any other part of India. One of them 
related a tale of a person struck dead at en- 
countering the fiery eyes of an immense serpent 
covered with hair, that reached in length from 
one side the island to another. As if to help 
out the marvellous narration, a large cobra di 
capello brushed away from us among the under- 
wood at the moment, and so alarmed the females, 
that he moved in another direction, taking a 
different path, and one more beaten. Our pre- 
sence in this unfrequented place seemed to cause 
great consternation among the monkeys and 
birds, which haunted it in vast numbers, and of 
all varieties. The screams of the disturbed and 
affrighted fowls as they fiew off, and the chatter 
and grin of the monkeys, that, peeping amid the 
branches of the trees, seemed mocking our power 
to take them, were highly amusing. Though 
all creatures besides seemed to flee us, the bat 
hung by his enormous wings in certain dark hol- 
lows of the trees and densely shaded boughs, 
apparently insensible of our presence. The 
coolness, and the additional feeling of gloom 
thrown over the deeper recesses of the foliage, 
were far from being agreeable on this account. 
The bats differed much from those which visit 
our streets and houses in the city, being im- 
mensely large, and measuring three or four feet 
m wing to wing when extended. They call 
them in the Deccan wur wagool. In all my 
wanderings I never before saw such a sight. 
They h i ae Nigger ray engin | 
direction hundreds, suspended from i 
hooks at the extremity of their wings. After a 
short ramble funder this i tree, we 





found ourselves almost close to the landing- 





ee — So SSRN 
place where our boat lay. Some of the party, while 


we took rice for our first repast, proposed re- 
maining on the island, and others were for sailing 
a little further up the river and returning to 
dinner. Those with whom the water disagreed, 
naturally were for keeping upon the land.” 

Some of the party are carried off by robbers, 
but as this is no portion of the matters we have 
undertaken to illustrate, we shall pass to an 
eastern journey. The hero has been forced to 
Indore, pennyless, hastens towards Satarah, and 
his narrative states : 

“I threw myself down under a tree, and 
sank, almost worn out, into a sound slumber. I 
was awoke by the loud snorting of an elephant, 
which, with his driver upon his neck, was pro- 
ceeding along the road. As I was rousing myself, 
the mahouhut called out, ‘ Hollo, brother! 
what—asleep in the jungles at this time of the 
year!’ I replied, travellers wearied by long 
marching had no choice left, and the shelter of 
a tree must, in such cases, be put up with. 
‘ Whither art thou going?’ asked the driver. [| 
told him to Satarah. ‘ Well, that is fortunate,’ 
rejoined the mahouhut, ‘ for I am bound there 
also, and will give you a ride upon the elephant.’ 
I thanked him, and tapping his animal on the 
head, he cried, ‘ kneel down.’ The huge crea- 
ture obeyed, and I clambered up his side, and 
when seated, the animal arose with us at com- 
mand. It was the first time I had ever rode 
upon one of these sagacious beasts. The ele- 
phant was sometimes troublesome, in which case 
the mahouhut thrust his goad into the hole of a 
wound behind the animal’s ear, which he said 
he never suffered to heal, and it instantly had 
the good -sense to become submissive. The 
mahouhut observed, that he had another sore 
place “which the ‘probéd..when he wanted the 
animal to quicken his paca, and another when he 
wanted to make him scream, or utter a salaam in 
praise of his lord and master. I inquired his 
master’s name, and he informed me it was 
Holkar’s dewan, or prime-minister, adding, ‘ and 
a good master he is, for we all act as we like, 
and fill our bellies by doing the people to the 
extent of our fancies.’ Thus the mahouhut 
scarcely ever ceased chattering about one thing 
and another every minute of the journey, except 
when he called out to his elephant, Chul, chul, 
or ‘ walk on quick,’ accompanying the word of 
command with a kick behind the creature’s ear. 
The beast went along snorting and puffing ata 
brisk rate, and the driver would begin to talk to 
me again. - -.- - 

« This mahouhut was a merry good-natured 
fellow, and at any other time I should have 
entered into, and enjoyed his jokes ; but now, 
recent events, and my anxiety for the future— 
the idea of finding a father, or of bzing crossed 
by some mischance in my endeavour to pene- 
trate to his retreat, pressed upon my mind. I 
could not long continue to feign an enjoyment of 
the fellow’s wit, and to put on a jocularity that 
must sit but very awkwardly upon me. The 
driver soon perceived I was not his match in 
spirits, and that I often relapsed into silence and 
thoughtfulness, He would then console himself 
with a.song, stopping frequently in the midst of 
his ditty to cry out to his elephant, ‘ Chul, chul, 
Baba!’ The last halt we made, before reaching 
our destination, was at a small village, where 
the driver purposed to dine, together with his 
beast. Me being a Mahomedan, I could not 
dine with him: but he said he would give 
me some raw rice, if I would accompany him 
to the grain-shops in the small bazaar. Hav- 
ing fastened the elephant’s hind leg by a chain 
to a tree, and put a rope round his fore-legs, we 
entered into the bazaar. To observe the airs 
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the fellow puton, he might have been taken for 
the dewan himself, instead of his mahouhut. 
He twisted his mustachios, and cocked his tur- 
ban on one side, folding his arms a-kimbo before 
a grain-shop, where, in the midst of a few half- 
filled baskets of grain, sat cross-legged a starved 
meagre Marwarry, the owner of the shop. ‘Ho! 
you skin and bone Marwarry,’ cried the driver, 
‘up with you, and supply my lord the dewan’s 
elephant with rice, ghee, flour, and jagree.* Be 
quick I say, or, by Allah, I will shew you how 
my elephant serves those who will not feed him.’ 
‘ Arry deo, hoi, hoi,’ ¢ cried the grain-merchant ; 
‘Lhave no rice, no ghee, no flour, no jagree. 
Your beast would eat up all in the village.’ 
‘Silence, you rascal,’ cried the mahouhut, ‘ or I 
will report you on my return.’ ‘ Indeed,’ said 
the poor devil, ‘ you must go to the potail; I 
have no supply of, what you demand. Good dri- 
ver, don’t distress me ; go,’ added he, in a low 
whisper, ‘to the shop of Laldass in the next 
street—his granaries are full of every thing you 
want.’ ‘ Well, well,’ answered the mahouhut, 
‘if he has not any I shall return to you.’ We 
then went on to Laldass ; but he having probably 
heard of the great devourer that was come into 
the village, and knowing that if he parted with 
his grain he would never be paid for it, had 
carefully shut up his shop. In a violent rage, 
the mahouhut returned to the Marwarry ; but 
he, taking advantage of our absence, had done 
the same thing before we could return to him, 
and most carefully secured the avenues that led 
to his rice and flour, in the midst of which he 
had no doubt taken up his quarters. The ma- 
houhut then went to the potail, saying, ‘ Here I 
am—do you chodse to feed us? _‘ What can I 
do?’ replied the poor fellow, ‘i cannot make 
grain.’ ‘ Very well, my friend,’ said the driver, 
‘you know the consequences!’ The potail 
shrugged up his shoulders, and said he was help- 
less, for the grain-dealets had shut up their shops. 
‘Then, by Allah,’ said the mahouhut, ‘they 
shall soon be opened.’ Having said this, he 
went to the place where he had left his beast 
tied up, and roaring for his food. Loosening his 
chain and ropes, he scrambled upon his neck and 
rode him up to the shop of Laldass, which was 
merely the verandah of a house, closed up with a 
number of narrow planks which served for shut- 
ters. The elephant stood close with its enormous 
head touching the shutters, and his rider called 
out, ‘Ho! within there—I want rice.’ ‘ Chawul 
nu,hue,’t cried a voice from within. ‘ Bring flour 
then,’ said the mahouhut. ‘Attah nu,hue,’ § was 
the reply. ‘Ghee then.’ ‘ Toop nu,hue,’ || an- 
swered the shopkeeper with a hearty laugh, as if 
it was a good joke. ‘ Give me jagree then,’ said 
the driver. ‘ Gor nu,hue,’{ responded the shop- 
keeper. ‘I will see if you tell truth then,’ an- 
swered the mahouhut ; and placing his heels be- 
hind the ears of theelephant, and goading him in 
one of the sore places he had before mentioned, 
he exclaimed, ‘ Tor dallo Baba, coor se.** The 
cunning animal, as if it knew the flour was be- 
hind the shutters, butted at them with full force, 
and crash they went to pieces in an instant, and 
discovered Laldass in the midst of plenty, tum- 
bling affrighted over his baskets of grain. ‘ Oh, 
mercy! mercy!’ he cried : ‘ here is flour, ghee, 
rice, and sugar, good mahouhut—take what you 
want.’ ‘Rascal,’ cried the driver, ‘1 have a 
great mind to make the elephant squeeze the 
reath out of your miserable body, for giving me 
so much trouble. Come, fill my sacks, or | will 
not spare you.’ The women of Laldass now 
came forward, and filled the bags with every 


t An exclamation, 





single rupee in return. The bags being placed 
on the elephant’s back, the animal walked ma- 


devil of a grain-dealer, ‘ Perhaps I shall not re- 
port you on my return to Indore, provided you 
have a second supply ready for me as I come 
back. Don’t give me this trouble again.’ The 
family bowed in silence. We now sought the 
potail, who had provided wood for us, and 
some sugar-canes for the elephant to eat while 
the bread was baking; and we once more 
secured the animal, and left him to munch 
them, while we attended to our own cookery, 
‘Did you ever see such rascals?’ said the 
elephant driver. ‘They would no more mind 
seeing me and my elephant starve, than you 
would mind seeing them hanged.’ ‘ Not they,’ 


the English, we should, I fear, be made to re- 
pent our feat.’—‘ Perhaps we should,’ answered 
the fellow; ‘ but as the case stands, we have 
nothing to do with the Toope Wallas, and I 
heartily wish they were driven out of India,’— 
‘We must fight harder than we bave yet done 
to accomplish this,’ I rejoined ; ‘ but were it not 
for the bad management of your master and the 
other Rajahs and rulers, these foreigners would 
never have done what they have. Holkar, Bad- 
jerao, and Scindea, are always ready for war— 
and when it begins they run away from it. This 
is the way the ‘Toope Wallas have got so firm a 
hold among us, and we shall, I fear, never live 
to see the end of it..—‘ What you say may be 
very true,’ answered my companion, ‘ but han 
me if I know any thing about the matter; but 
do know that, as long as I drive an elephant, he 
shall not starve, come what may.’ We pursued 
this discourse no further; and as soon as the 
elephant had devoured his bréad, rice, and sugar, 
we continued our journey. Nothing more oc- 
curred until we perceived the hill on. which the 
seven-towered fort of Satarah stands. I then 
deemed it prudent to alight; and, thanking the 
mahouhut for his kindness, I walked, well muf- 
fled up, into the city.” 

A Hindoo marriage in the highest caste has 
several remarkable ceremonies ; and as the notice 
of it is short, we add it. 

“« The next step which I took relative to my- 
self was the holding a consultation of Brahmins 
respecting my marriage, which, they were of 
opinion, should be celebrated as early as possible, 
with the same forms adopted in our betrothment. 
On the day nominated I proceeded to the resi- 
dence of Sagoonah’s uncle, with whom she was 
residing ; and, having been welcomed in due 
custom as a guest, he presented me with the 
hand of my beloved, which I took with rapture. 
The priests then bound our hands together with 
grass, after the usual way, and I threw the cloth 
over my bride, which was, in the present case, of 
unusual richness ; the corner of it was fastened 
to my garments, and I made the oblations to fire, 
while my bride dropped the rice into the flame, 
as her offering. The bride having — upon 
the sacred stone, we both walked round the fire 
(I cannot help relating every particular of a cere- 
mony, though so well known, because it was one 
so important to myself); and, before the cere- 
mony was completed and irrevocable, the Brah- 


seven steps, the Brahmins using a text of the 
holy-writings to each : the first step for food, the 
second for health, the third for religion, the 
fourth for happiness, the fifth for cattle, the sixth 
for wealth, and the seventh and last, for priests 
i I then approached. my 


thing he wanted, for which they did not get a]none interrupt us!’ 


Next, I was obliged to 
address the spectators, and say, ‘ This woman is 
auspicious! approach, and view her ; and, wish- 


jestically away, the mahouhut saying to the poor|ing her well, depart to your homes.’ ‘The spec- 


tators being gone, I remained, as usual, three 
days in the banker’s house; and, on the fourth, 
conducted my bride, in great pomp, to my own 
residence, where my father awaited her arrival, 
and received her with great solemnity, ending 
all with oblations to fire.” 

_ In alluding to the Suttee, so dreadfully reviled 
in our philanthrophic schools, the author puts 
one of the most beautiful and powerful poétical 
sentiments which we ever read, into the mouth 
of the lover, on the eve of his union: 

“ T remained alone with her, (he exclaims) 
both of us anticipating the pleasures of the 
future, and our union in those bonds which death, 


I replied ; ‘ but it is well we are not out of/in Hindustan, can scarcely be said to break 
Holkar’s dominions ; for, were we in those of|asunder.”’ 


This is a fine allusion to the funeral pyre ; and 
we notice a number of admirable remarks scat- 
tered over these pages, which show how well 
the writer could enter into the characters, and 
adopt the thoughts and language of those he 
paints. 

Besides, therefore, recommending Pandurang 
Hari to readers of every class; we especially 
advise our play-wrights to consult it (particularly 
the Episode of Mahadeo) for dramatic uses. 





GREECE: Emerson, Pecchio, &c. 
InrErEsTiInG as the subject of Greece is, we 
must with this paper finish our notice of these 
volumes, 

In his conclusion, Mr. Emerson takes another 
eneral view of the deteriorated state of affairs; 
ut, finally, seems to hope, that since his returm 
home the accounts are morefavourable. Wefear 
they are not, even since the printing of his hook.; 
but from this ultimate coup d’ceil, a few selections. 
may, pray on = acceptable : 

‘ Let. us (says Mr. E. very justly) com: 
all that has Kon urged to the pm hm ae 
the miserable Greeks, with the causes that have: 
produced their degradation ; and the result must 
be, not hatred and abuse, but pity, mingled with 
astonishment that they are not a thousandfoldi 
more perverted than we find them. Far, how- 
ever, from coinciding with this sweeping com- 
demnation of the race en masse, I will maintaim 
that on an examination of the traits of character 
peculiar to each district, we shall find the seeds of 
numerous virtues, however slightly developed 
still discernible under a = of. vices ; and 
which, when properly cultivated, under an equi- 
table government, cannot fail to raise the Greeks. 
high in the scale of nations, 

* By their Southern neighbours, the Albanieas: 
have long ceased to be considered either Mussul~ 
mans or Greeks; their submission to Mahomet 
the Second, and subsequent embracing of Islam- 
ism, would naturally stamp them the former, 
whilst their country and warlike habits bear no 
resemblance to the luxurious, sedentary habits 
of the Turk. They may, im fact, be considered 
as the connecting link of the two religions; em- 
bued with all the treachery and duplicity of the 
followers of Mahomet, but still retaining the 
spirit of hospitality, bravery, and minor virtues. 
of the Greeks. To those succeed the Roumelioss,. 
the inhabitants of what is now termed Eastern, 


mins made Sagoonah go through the tedious}and Western Greece, comprising Attica, Liwva-. 


dia, and the territory South of Epirus and Thes-. 
saly : still mindful of their contests for freedom, 
and religion, under their immortal Scanderbeg,, 
they cling closely to that faith for which their- 
fathers bled, And, though subject to the galling- 








* Coarse sugar. 
>3 Norice, § No flour. i Noghee, @ No sugar, 
#* “Brea': it to pieces, old fellow, with all your might.” 


to — sacrifices, 
bride on the completion of her task, saying, ‘May 


yoke of the Ottoman, they have still eyoyed.s 
eks and 


comparative freedom, amidst their +n 
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mountains: nor have they ever submitted to en- 
slave their souls bya base concession to his creed. 
Brave, open-hearted, and sincere, their valour is 
their slightest recommendation ; and the traveller 
who lias claimed their hospitality, or the wretch 
who has thrown himself on their protection, has 
ever met with succour and security, beneath the 
arm of the Roumeliot Klefti. 

“«In the Morea, a closer connexion with the 
Turks, and various minor causes, have produced 
a character less amiable and exalted, The 
greater weight of their chains has rendered them 
crouching and servile; and no where are the 
traces of slavery more visible, or more disgust- 
ing, than in the cringing, treacherous, low-spi- 
rited Moreot ; who is, nevertheless, not totally 
divested of affectién, gratitude, and a hospitable 
wish to share his mat and humble meal with the 
stranger: In the Messenians, or natives of the 
South-western coast, the traits of debasement 
are peculiarly perceptible. It would appear 
that, from the earliest period, these unfortunate 
people had been doomed to be the scape-goats of 
the Peloponnesus, formerly ravaged by the La- 
cedemonians. They have, in later times, fled to 
the mountains of Sparta, for protection from the 
Turks, Slothful and indolent by nature, they 
treat their wives with a waut of feeling unequalled 
in Greece : and, while the sluggish master squats 
at his ease, to smoke his pipe and ~ his coffee, 
the unfortunate females perform all the drudgery 
of agriculture, and all the weightier domestic du- 
ties. Two singular exceptions are, however, to 
he found in the Morea; the inhabitants of the 
district of Lalla, in Elis, and those of Maina, in 
the South-eastern promontory. ‘The former are 
colony of the S¢hypetan, or bandit peasantry, of 
Albania; who, for many ages, have heen set- 
tled in this spot, and, daring the reign of the 
Venetians, rendered them iniportant service 
against the Turks: but in general were as preju- 
dicial to the Greeks as the Mussulmans. After 
the failure of the Russian expedition in 1770, 
they were joined by afresh party of theircountry- 
ten, who had likewise abjured Mahomedanism ; 
and, though they turned their attention in some 
degree to agriculture, were principally main- 
tained by their ravages on the properties and 
crops of their neighbours : with whom they 
never mingled, either in marriage, or even com- 
mon interest. Thus, to the present hour, they 
have lived a pure Albanian colony in the very 
heart of the Morea; retaining all the ferocity 
and ager x 4 habits of their forefathers, and a 
valour, which has been often conspicuously 
proved in the scenes of the present revolution. 

“ Of the Mainotes, the descendants of the an- 
cient Spartans, much has Leen written, and yet 
but little is known; the difficulty of penetrating 
into a country inhabited by a bandit peasantry, 

irates by profession, has opposed an insuperable 

ar to the investigation of travellers, Those, 
however, who have succeeded in becoming ac- 
quainted with their habits, represent them as 
possessed of the common virtue of barbarians— 
hospitality, and au unconquered bravery ; but 
disgraced by numerous vices ; and all, without 
exception, robbers by sea or land*.” 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


** As to the Grecian army, the habits of the 
body who compose it, and the system by which 
it is regulated, are equally singular. Its com- 
manders or capatani are such landholders, or 
others who possess a sufficient sum to maintain 
from 10 to 150 soldiers, and adequate interest to 

rocure a commission for embodying them. 

hese leaders, however, are in general the most 
despicable and the worst enemies of their coun- 
try ; making their rank and interest merely the 
instruments of their avarice. The number of 
troops in the Morea, for whom the Govern- 
ment issue pay and rations, is stated to be, 
in general, about 25,000; but I do not be- 
lievé, from all that I can learn, that in any in- 
stance they have equalled the half of that num- 
ber; the capitani making their returns to the 
extent of their credit, and in general pocketing 
one half of the demanded sum. So that a man 
who claims pay for 150 soldiers, cannot, perhaps 
bring 80 into the field. Of this system of fraud 
the Government are well aware; but, in the 
present state of affairs, they are so much in the 
power of the capitani, that no compulsive mea- 
sures dare to be taken to produce a reform. Each 
soldier, or palikari, on joining his capitani is 
expected to come furnished with his arms and 
capote : the former usually consist of a pair of 
pistols, an ataghan, a tophaic, or long gun, and 
sometimes a sabre. They are, however, bound 
by no laws or military regulations, and merely 
follow or obey a leader, as long as well paid or 
comfortable in his service; he having no power 
to enforce obedience during his almost nominal 
command, or to compel his soldiers, beyond 
the limit of their pleasure, to remain under his 
orders. It is no unusual thing for the com- 
pany of a capitan to assemble round his quar- 
ters, for the purpose of tumultuously demand- 
ing, and enforcing by the bastinado, an increase 
or arrears of pay ; or, on the eve of an important 
movement, to find that his soldiers have gone 
off during the night, to attend to the safety 
of their families, or the celebration of a fes- 
tival, As to their conduct ig the ficld, they 
will never oppose an enemy, unless obliged by 
necessity, without the shelter of their tambours 
or low trenches ; or without crouching behind a 
rock, from whence they can have a protected aim 
at their foe. The Turks too, have something 
of the same system in their irregular warfare ; 
and before the introduction of regular troops 
into the Morea, a battle must have presented a 
novel spectacle, where uot a soul of either army 
was distinctly visible. Thus, screened behind 
a stone, they lie in wait to catch the first moment 
when an enemy shall expose himself, or placing 
their scalp, or skull-cap, on an adjoining rock 
to decoy the Turk, take an advantageous aim at 
him whilst he is wasting his powder on the empty 
head-dress of his enemy. When the Greek has 
thus thinned all within his range, and wishes to 
change his position, he watches for the favour- 
able movement, when, snatching up his gun, he 
nimbly skips to the adjoining rock, flashing his 
shining ataghan before him in the sun-beams, to 
dazzle the aim of his surrounding enemies ; and 
here, crouching on the ground and placing his 





* Of their internal disputes, the following story is 
still related in the islands:—Two Mainotes, who hac 
long shared, in common, the produce of their plun- 
derings, chanced at Jength to quarrel about the divisior 
of the booty of a Venetian brig. Burning with resent 
ment, both dreamed bat of mutual vengeance; and 
one, (Theodore,) seizing on the wife of his companion, 
(Anapleottis,) carried her on board a Maltese corsair, 
stationed in the bay, for the purpose of selling her, 
to make op his defective share of the plunder. The 
Maltese, after !ong intreaty on the part of the Greek, 
refused yA rae her at so high a price, as, he said, 
that he just peneenes another at a much cheape) 
rate; whom, at the request of Theodore, he produce? 


‘he confusion of the Mainote, proved to be’ his own 
vife, his accomplice having anticipated him, and dis- 
rosed of his spouse two hours before. He, however, 
concealed his chagrin, and gave Anapleotti’s wife for the 
woffered price of the Maltese, and returned on shore; 
where he met his quondam ally, apprized of his loss, 
ind thirsting for vengeance. The worthy friends were 
not long, however, in coming to an understanding. 
Without arousing suspicion, they went together on 
board the Maltese, and, without much ceremony, forced 
him to restore the wives of both. This complied with, 
ind satisfied with their mutual revenge, which had 
oroved a mutual gain, they again returned; and, as 
‘irmly united as ever, continued, in common, their 





for his inspection. She was brought forward, and, t 
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ormer desperate calling. 








cap as usual, he recommences his operations. 
Amongst the Turks who resided in the Morea, 
all were not so desperately bad as are supposed, 
and some few have even gained the affections 
of the Greeks. It not unfrequently occurs 
that two old neighbours meet in one of those 
singular encounters, when, rising from their 
screens, they hold a parley on their own affairs ; 
and again part to resume, at their posts, their 
mutual slaughter of their friend’s companions, 
Such scenes serve to keep in countenance Ho- 
mer’s description of the dialogues of his con- 
tending heroes; but, in fact, instances of ancient 
manners are to be met with every hour, and at 
every step something occurs to remind us that we 
are in Greece,” 

The discipline of the navy, and the money- 
making system of most of its commanders, are 
exactly similar to those of the army, in which 
there are about three hundred speculating gene- 
rals, and from 12 to 15,000 men!!! 

Of the moral condition of Greece, in a most 
important relation, we select the following ex- 
ample. Mr. E, writes as follows: 

“‘ In the beauty of the Grecian females T must 
confess that I have been disappointed: they 
have beautiful black hair, sparkling eyes, and 
ivory teeth, but they seem to have lost the 
graceful cast of countenance which we denomi- 
nate Grecian; and their figures are peculiarly 
clumsy, occasioned by their sedentary habits and 
slight attention to dress: a delicate and even 
sickly air, and an inanimate expression, seem 
their most striking characteristics; these, how- 
ever, differ in various districts. The Moreot 
ladies are far inferior in personal attractions to 
the Roumeliots; who again yield the palm to 
the Hydriots and Spezziots: these are in turn 
excelled by the Sciots; and the Smirniots, by 
their more civilized manners and graceful dress, 
are much more beautiful’ than all the others. 
Their costume varies in point of richness and 
fashion in every Island, but is always tastelessly 
large, and by no means calculated to display a 
good figure. With the exception of Hydra and 
the Ionian Isles, their husbands have nothing 
swerved from the barbarous customs of the 
Turks in the treatment of their women. Se- 
cluded in their own apartments, occupied in em- 
broidery, or other mechanical employment, they 
are never allowed to cross their thresholds ex- 
cept on festivals, or some other particular occa- 
sion; and even then as if it were by stealth, and 
closely veiled. Under these circumstances, how- 
ever, the buoyancy and lightness of their spirits 
are displayed to peculiar advantage: continually 
gay and never repining, their days pass iu a 
round of trifles ; singing, music, and a few amuse- 
ments, in which the male part of the family have 
no share, serving to wile away the tedious hours 
of their monotonous existence. Like the men, 
they are strongly influenced by superstition, and 
no undertaking, either before or after marriage, 
is entered on without consulting a charm or a 
fortune-teller. Dreams and their interpretations 
are rigidly attended to, and faithfully followed. 
For the purpose of ascertaining the quality of 
their future husbands, the young girls are accus- 
tomed to perform numerous ceremonies; one is 
to eat, just before retiring to rest, a supper com- 
posed of certain herbs, collected at a particular 
season, and under the direction of a skilful di- 
viner; then, on laying down, to attach to their 
necks a bag containing three flowers, a white, a 
red, and a yellow. In the morning, whichever 
of these flowers is first drawn from the bag, de- 
nominates the age of the destined husband. If 
white, he is of course young; if red, middle- 
aged; and if yellow, old; whilst at the same 





time the dreams procured by the herbs, declare 
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whether their days, during marriage, shall be 
happy or the reverse. In both sexes, the total 
want of personal cleanliness is peculiarly remark- 
able; a clean shirt on a Greek, being only to be 
met with on a festival; and his junctanella, in- 
stead of being the ‘ snowy camise’ of Childe Ha- 
rold, is in general any thing but snowy. Of the 
ladies too, a French traveller has remarked, with 
some justice, that their linen, which is so fre- 
quently sprinkled with otto of rose, and other 
costly perfumes, would be much more benefited 
by an aspersion of clean water. Vermin, of the 
most nauseous description, are found in myriads 
on their persons, especially on those of the sol- 
diers: and make but a sorry figure amongst the 
embroidery of their laced jackets. 

“ The degraded state into which we find re- 
ligion sunk amongst the Greeks, is solely attri- 
butable to the infamous conduct and characters 
of the priesthood ; for the population, though 
they but too closely imitate the practice of their 
pastors, still retain their veneration for their 
creed untainted.” 

Having devoted so much space to Mr. Emer- 
son’s Journal, we do not think it requisite to 
enlarge upon Signor Pecchio’s, which relates 
often to the same affairs, and is, besides, more 
made up with fine writing and references to 
ancient times. But we ought to notice the dis- 
crepancies which sometimes render it difficult to 
determine what is really the true view of things 
in this complicated business. One writer tells 
us, that Mavrocordato is an ill-looking person, 
and a suborner of assassins; another that he 
looks better than his picture in London, and is a 
man of great ability. One says that Ulysses was 
a traitor, and joined the Turks ; another that 
he never even accepted assistance from the 
Turks at all. One describes the French Gene- 
ral Fabvier as an adventurous intriguer, endea- 
vouring to secure the throne of Greece fer the 
second son of the Duke of Orleans ; another as 
a most disinterested. patriot, and his services of 
the highest importance to the Revolution. And 
there are a multitude of lesser things on which 
our authorities (in these two, and all other, 
volumes on the subject) equally differ; so that 
we can only end with the old saying of ‘* Non 
nostrum componere lites.” 

But ere we dismiss the matter altogether, we 
may be allowed to turn from the foreign tales of 
Greece, to those connected with it at home. 
What has become of the Greek Committee in 
London? It never meets: it does nothing. Has 
the gambling rot of speculation broken it up? 
and who of its members are to blame? Abomi- 
nable jobs have been practised with the loan and 
the Greek securities: the cause has, we suspect, 
been made but the stalking horse for greedy mer- 
cantile and private aims ; and a country risked, if 
not sacrificed, for the gain of pounds, shillings, 
and pence.—Mr. Blaquiete did the best thing 
that ever was done for Greece, if it was really 
meant to elevate her among nations—he showed 
the example of bringing her youths to England, 
where a British education woul! fit them for 
warriors or legislators. What was the result? 
They were ridiculously paraded, flattered, made 
fools of, And where was the fund to teach them 
what might be everlastingly beneficial to them- 
selves and their country? Some money was sent 
to Greece, like the apple of discord, enough to 
set the Greeks by the ears; to murder each 
other, as is related in these volumes ; but there 
was none left (out of "Change Alley) to support 
these boys at school. Then the Quaker patriots 
would breed none but Quietists, and the Radical 
patriots would rear none but fighting desperadoes ; 


and so the unnatural union of Greek patrons|the author to have formed a pretty good guess 


eens 
where they could for themselves. And of the 
nine youths imported from Greece, (the tenth 
died on the passage,) five are at the Borough 
School, but must leave forthwith for want of 
means to pay their board and tuition ;—and the 
other four are disposed of oddly enough, for 
while the Society of Friends have adopted one to 
make into a peaceable person, Jeremy Bentham 
has taken another to convert into (his country- 
man’s opposite) a perturbed radical. Thus do men 


lay such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
s make the angels weep. 
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Mirror of the Months, post8vo. Lond. 1826. 
We had not read two sentences of this volume 
before we discovered that it was the work of one 
of the Cockney School. This name has been very 
properly applied to a set of writers, who, after 
having lived up to the age of thirty or forty in 
the very heart of London, have gone to live in 
what they call the country, which, in their opi- 
Inion, never extends more than two miles be- 
yond the metropolis. The gentlemen we speak 
of are very learned in the natural history of 
gooseberries and dandelions ; well acquainted 
with the culture of cabbages ; know that an acorn 
is not a walnut, and never mistake a spar- 
row for a turkey-cock. Of all these matters 
they had hitherto been profoundly ignorant— 
so that when they find them out they fancy they 
have made some great and original discoveries, 
and insist upon communicating as such to.the 
world, the hatching of a chicken, or the 
growth of green peas. The author of the 
‘* Mirror of the Months” is a Naturalist of 
this description; and, as we shall see from the 
very first sentence of his book, he is, moreover, 
a very fine, an extra-superfine writer. 

“© Those‘ Cynthias of a minute,’ the Months, fleet 
past us so swiftly ,(quoth he) that though we never 
mistake them while they are present with us, 
yet the moment any one of them is gone by, we 
begin to blend the recollection of its features 
with those of the one which preceded it, or 
that which has taken its place, and thus confuse 
them together, till we know not which is which.” 
—p.1. 

This amiable and innocent acknowledgment 
of the author, is rather, we think, too candid. 
If he does not know, (to use his own exquisite 
words, ) which month is which,—whether he is 
writing about June or December, we humbly 
opine that he is rather disqualified for describ- 
ing any of them very distinctly. It is amusing, 
too, to find the Monrus called Cynthias of a 
Minute, when any body, even without the 
arithmetical genius of Master Bidder, may 
discover by means of a very simple calculus, that 
the months are “‘Cynthias”’ of nearly fifty thousand 
minutes each ! 

‘« If we mistake the features of the Months, 
and attribute those of any one to any other’’— 
which means, we suppose, if we ignorantly ima- 
gine that roses are in full blow and bloom in 
January, and that snow is most frequent in the 
dog-days—*‘ it is because we look at them with 
an inobservant regard,”—p.2. This is a deep 
discovery—but the next is still more profound. 
“ To common observers ‘ a likeness’ means 
merely a something which is not so absolutely 
unlike, BUT WHat (observe the elegance of the 
phraseology !) it is capable of’ calling up the idea 
of the original TO THOSE WHO ARE INTIMATELY 
ACQUAINTED witu IT.’’—p.2. To uncommon 
observers, however, the case is different. 

«* All I could ever discover in them (the 
months) was the particulars in which they were 
not like.’ This we think might have enabled 





dissolved in every thing, but in making money 


but let that pass. He says that he has qualified 
himself for being the ‘favourite of May and 
June and the other months, by having “ sighed 
in unison with the sad breath*of March, and 
wept with the weeping April’’—that month sa- 
cred to all kinds of Tomfoolery. 
* Laying aside then, (the author continues) 
all ornamental figures of speech, I shall proceed 
in plain prose”—and forthwith he breaks out in 
these precise words which he calls ‘ plain 
prose”’ : 
«« Now grown bolder as the skies become more 
inclement, the robin-redbreast flits before you 
from twig to twig silently, like a winged thought 
—or like the brown and crimson leaf of a cherry- 
tree, blown about by the wind: or perches him- 
self by your side, and looks sidelong in your face 
pertly, and yet imploringly ; as much as to say, 
“‘ though I do need your aid just now, and would 
condescend to accept a crum from your hand, yet 
I’m still your betters, for {’m still a bird !!!”’— 
p- 13. 
This last effusion of utter silliness, is beauti- 
fully contrasted with the fine writing at the be- 
ginning of the sentence, in which the bird is 
likened to two things very like each other—“ a 
winged thought,” (what does this mean ?) which 
in turn, it seems, is very like “a cherry-tree 
leaf,” 
A snowy morning (that unusual spectacle in 
January) makes the author imagine, very natu- 
rally, that ‘‘ the fleecy clouds that float about 
the sun at Midsummer, have descended on the 
earth, and clothed it in their beauty.” The 
snow is ‘‘ a white pageantry” and ‘‘ a white si- 
lence,” which makes the “ robin hush his low 
whistle in wonder ;”—and “ people of fashion,” 
it seems, have a droll fashion of “ seeking out 
spots on the sea-shore, and practising patience 
there (as Timon of Athens did) en attendant 
the London winter, which is ordered ‘to com- 
mence about the first week in spring; and end at 
midsummer !—~p. 15. This piece of intelligence 
will be as new to all the “* people of fashion,” of 
whom we have ever heard, as is ‘to us the in- 
formation about Timon of Athens living in fur- 
nished lodgings at Brighton, and only waiting for 
the first of Almack’s bails, to come to town ! 

Chaucer had appropriately compared an old 
man and a young woman to January and May ; 
which, this writer having heard of, determines 
to force into his prose, in order to show his read- 
ing; but he blunders Chaucer’s comparison into 
«« January and June,” and founds on his own 
blunder, a censure of Chaucer, for his practice of 
alliteration ; an assertion which proves that he 
never read a line of that poet. Having falsified a 
fact, he next spoils a metaphor. ‘‘ I repeat, (quoth 
he, )alliterationis the Scyllaand Charybdis un1rEp 
of all who embark on the perilous ocean of 
poetry.—p. 20. Does the author know, that 
Scylla was the mythological name of certain rocks 
on the Italian coast, and Charybdis of a whirl- 
pool on the opposite coast of Sicily? How then 
could they be unrrep? If they could, the diffi- 
culty of avoiding the one or the other, in which, 
all the proverbial danger lay, would no longer 
exist. By uniting the rocks and the whirlpool, 
the author proves at once his ignorance of poetry 
and geography, and makes nonsense of a meta- 
phor so common, that one would think’ even he 
must have been acquainted with it, ‘I am 
afraid,” he adds, ‘ poets are t0o sELF-OPINI- 
aTED (what word is this?) to make it worth 
while for me to warn them on this point.” Verily 
this gentleman shows himself well qualified, in 
point of reading and knowledge of English, to 
dictate to all present and future poets ! 

We have not room to gothrough the ‘* Months” 





at the particulars in which they were like — 


seriatim.. We shall therefore bricfly say, that 
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this Mirror is intended to describe the year in 
all its phases: to tell you, at great length, that 
New Year’s-day and Pwelfth-day occur in Ja- 
nuary; that pantomimes are played; that it 
snows ; and that crocuses* and duus make their 
appearance, In February, we have thaws, the 
Italian Opera, Valentine’s-day, and some flowers. 
In March, ants, bats, owls, oratorios, and spring 
fashions. In April,we have birds, flowers, Eas- 
ter Monday, Greenwich-fair, the Epping-hunt, 
the Lord Mayor’s ball, and Good Friday. And 
thus the author goes on, through all the Months. 
Now, we are ready to acknowledge, that a little 
volume on this plan might have been made-very 
agreeable, if written without the conceit, affec- 
tation, pretended acquaintance with fashionable 
things and people, and real vulgarity of this 
Cockney ; but these faults are so perpetual and 
obtrusive, that you are provoked at every page 
to throw down the book. 

One among others of his manifold affectations, 
is his affectation of fine writing. Of this, we beg 
to submit to our readers the following samples : — 

*¢ Hail! then, February! month and mother 
of Lovet Not that love which requires the sun 
of midsummer to foster into life ; and is so rest- 
_ less and fugitive that nothing can hold it but 
bands made of bright eye-beams ; and so dainty 
that it must be fed on rose-leaves ; and so proud 
and fantastical that bowers of jasmine and honey- 
suckle are hot good enough for it to dwell in, or 
the green turf soft enough for its feet to press, 
but it must sit beneath silken canopies, and tread 
on Turkey carpets, and breath the breath of pas- 
tiles ; and so chilly that it must pass all its nights 
within a gentle bosom, or it dies.” 

Again, complaining that people do not go 
about the streets in mobs singing songs to spring, 
and dancing, he breaks out : 

“6 Sprin is with us once more, pacing the 
earth 1m all the primal pomp of her beafty, with 
flowers and'soft airs and the song of birds every 
where about her, and the blue sky and the bright 


clouds above. _ But there is one thing wanting, 


to give that happy completeness to her advent, 
which belonged to it in the elder times; and 
without which it is like a beautiful melody with- 
out words, or a beautiful flower without scent, 
or a beautiful face without a soul. The voice of 
Man is no longer heard, hailing her approach as 
she hastens to bless him; and his choral sym- 
nies no longer meet and bless her in return— 
bless ber by letting her behold and hear the hap- 
piness that she comes to create. The soft songs 
of women are no longer blended with her breath 
as it whispers among the new leaves ; their slen- 
der feet no longer trace her footsteps in the fields 
and woods and wayside copses, or dance de- 
lighted measures round the flowery offerings that 
she prompted their lovers to place before them 
on the village green. Even the little children 
themselves, that have an instinct for the Spring, 
and feel it to the very tips of their fingers, are 
ermitted to let May come upon them, without 
nowing from whence the impulse of happiness 
that they feel proceeds, or whither it tends.” 

One more specimen, and we have done. We 
beg to recommend the author’s plan of beginning 
every sentence with “ Now,” to our reader’s ad- 
miration. 

«« Now, shoot past us, like winged arrows, or 
hover near us like Fairies’ messengers come to 
bring us tidings of the summer, those frail crea- 
tures—green, and purple, and gold—borne on 

* The earlier crocuses, by the by, are droll flowers : 
for “ perchance one here re, bolder than rest 
has started fairly out of the earth already, and half opened 
bee trim form, pretending to have mistaken the true 





invisible gossamer wings,—of which the flying 
dragons of fairy and of pantomime-land, are but 
clumsy imitations, Now, blithe compgnies of 
Gnats hum and hover up and down in the warm 
air, like motes in a sunbeam. Now, the wayside 
Cricket begins to chirrup forth its monotonous 
mirth ; for ever harping on one note, and never 
tiring or growing tired. Now, the great Humble 
Bee goes booming along, startling the pleased 
ear as he passes; or hurries suddenly out of the 
heart of some wayside flower, and leaves it tremn- 
bling at his departure, as if a thought of his dis- 
tant home. had disturbed. him in the midst of his 
blithe labours. Now, in the early dusk, the heavy 
Cockchafér hums drowsily along, or flurs from 
out some near lime-tree, and flings his mailed 
form (as if on purpose) into the face of the 
startled passenger. Now, at night, the Glow- 
worm shows her bright love-lamp to her distant 
mate, as he floats in the dim air above; and, 
‘seeing it, he closes his thin wings about him, 
and drops down to her side.” 

Now, indeed, is a favourite word with our 
author: it occurs oftener than any other through- 
out his book. We had the curiosity to count 
the paragraphs beginning with it, and find they 
amounted to one third of his book—to say no- 
thing of the numerous Nows interspersed else- 
where. 

Affectation of ulira fashion is another beset- 
ing sin of our author. He affects to be very 
learned in collars as well as cabbages; and 
talks of ‘‘ Messieurs Myers and Stultz” as fa- 
miliarly, as if he could spell their names. 
** Who,” says he, ‘* when Mr. Myers* has 
achieved a collar!!! shall call it in question ?”’ 
Mr. Meyer, the most fashionable of boot-makers, 
who is here discoverable, even under his tra- 
vestied name, ’ will be as much surprised to find 
himself set to work upon a coat, as Stulz (who is 
Staitified -by this’ author) ‘would be if he,were 
desired to operate on a pair of Meyer and Mil- 
ler’s thinnest. 

Nothing is s6 ‘vilgar as‘this perpetual affec- 
tation of gentility ; and nothing is so tiresome. 


Cockney’s affectations—the affectation of wit. Of 
his talent ‘in this way, take the following spe- 
cimen. 

‘“¢T never see Wrench, [who, by the bye, or 
by any other means that he can, ought by all 
means, to get rid of the roughening letter in his 
name, and call himself Wench, Tench, Clench, 
Bench, or any other that may please him and us 
better. Indeed I cannot in conscience urge him 
to adopt either of the above, if he can possibly find 
another guiltless of that greatest of all enormities 
in a name,the susceptibility of being punned upon; 
for it is obvious that if he should adopt either of 
the above, he must not, on his first after appear- 
ance in the Green Room, hope to escape from 
his punegyrical friend Mr. Peake, without being 
told, in the first case, (Wench) that his place is 
not there, but in the other Green Room (the Sa- 
loon) ;—in the second, (Tench) that he need not 
have changed his name, for that he wasa suffici- 
ently odd fish before ;—in the third, (Clench) 
that he (Mr. P.) is greatly in want of a clever 
one for the finale of his next farce, and begs to 
make use of him on the occasion ;—and in the 
fourth, (Bench) that, belonging to a Royal Com- 
pany, he is neither more nor less than the King’s 
Bench, and ‘ as such’ must not be surprised if 
his theatrical friends fly to him for shelter and 
protection in the hour of need, in preference to 
his name-sake over the water.—I beg the reader 
to remember that the punishment due to all 
these prospective puns belongs exclusively to 


te-! Mr. Peake ; and on him let them be visited ac- 





no jor of f ie, - 


We shall therefore’ proceed to another of our|- 


cordingly. ‘Though I doubt not he will intimate 
in extenuation, that they are quite pun-ish-meunt 
enough in themselves.—But where was I?— 
oh].” 

If Peake did perpetrate such puns as these, we 
might most appropriately address him as, Cole- 
ridge does in Christabel :—‘« Off—Peake, and 
pine!”” But his jokes are quite different sort 
of matters. 

We have not room for much more: but, 
as we have given specimens of the wit, the fa- 
shion, and the fine writing of our author, it would 
not be fair to passover his learning. His French 
in particular, is delicious:—he says, (p. 142,) 
that the rules of fashion are too RECHERCHEE in 
something or other; and at p. 267, we have, 
“Nous amusons tristement, scion l’usage . de 
notre pays.” What or who js to be amused 
here, we cannot guess, unléss the author sup- 
poses tristement to be a proper name. 

His Latin is as good as his French. The 
Marquis of W. it seems, is, ‘arbiter elegan- 
tiarum of actresses;” and there is an apple, 
(p. 194,) which is called ‘ Jeannotin vulgaricé 
Gennettin ;’’ all which three words are blunders. 
It is amusing to find a classic like this presum- 
ing to tell us what Horace meant, when he evi- 
dently does not understand a word of the lan- 
guage in which Horace wrote. He says ‘not 
merely not to wonder,” (which is what Horace 
meant, IF HE MEANT ANY THING,’) &c.—p. 
272. Does this writer suppose that Horace ever 
wrote, as he does, without a meaning? The 
beauty of this conceited sentence, too, is that the 
interpretation here given to the “ nil admirari,” 
is totally. wrong. It does nor mean not to 
wonder—but to be, what we understand best 
by the compound word pococurante. The author 
of the Mirror will:be astonished to find that 
Hforace‘did actually mean something, and yet 
did. not mean what he says. . 

‘Here our weary task-wé Close,” and leave 
the ‘S Mirror of the*Months” to ‘that slumber 
which it hath bestowed upon us. 








MISSION TO SIAM. 
Our last week’s introduction of this volume, 
which is so well timéd during the present con- 
test in the East, left our countrymen on the eve 
of obtaining the stupendous honour of an inter- 
view with the king of Siam, The boats were 
paltry and inconvenient, the attendancé of the 
lowest order ; and the narrative proceeds : 

“« The’place we landed at was dirty, incon- 
venient, and lumbered with wood and small 
canoes. It might have been taken for the en- 
trance into a wood-merchant’s yard, than many 
of which this was much less clean and convenient. 
As great a crowd of people, almost entirely males, 
as could be collected together in so small a space, 
was here assembled, and viewed us, with much, 
but I cannot say with respectful, curiosity. The 
gate and wall of the palace were lofty, but mean- 
looking and in bad taste ; neither were the three 
other gates and inner walls that we passed re- 
markable for the opposite qualities, not even 
for labour in their construction, or strength in 
the design. 

‘ Our servants having arrived, we landed, and 
the palanquins intended for our conveyance were 
produced, Without our being aware of it, they 
had come along with us in the boat ;'a circum- 
stance which will excite but little surprise when 
it is known that these palanquins consisted merely 
of a netting in the exact shape of a sailor’s ham- 
mock suspended from a pole. A small piece of 
carpet was spread in the centre, and each vehicle 
was carried on the shoulders of two men, one at 
each end of the pole, We at first experienced a 





little difficulty in preventing ourselves from rolling 
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out of this contrivance, and-ourawkward attempts 
to do so seemed to afford great amusement to the 
spectators, who kept shouting aloud until we 
were within the gate. 

‘* We took possession of our vehicles in the 
order of our respective ranks, the Agent to the 
Governor General proceeding first: In this man- 
ner, accompanied by our Sepoys, the procession 
passed to an inner gate, distant from the first 
about one hundred and fifty yards ; the road was 
dirty, and here and there coarsely paved. At 
this gate we were detained for a few minutes, 


rous tomtoms were the only instruments whose 
sounds we heard, though we observed a number 
of men furnished with horns, trumpets, chanks, 
&c. The music though rade, was not inharmo- 
nious or displeasing to the ear, and the inter- 
rupted heat, uniform regularity, and softness of 
the tomtorms was even agreeable. On our 
right a numerous body of men armed with stout, 
black, glazed shields and battle axes, were dis- 
posed in several close lines within a railing, 
resting on their knees, and almost concealed by 
their shields ; behind these were placed a few 





when it was thrown open. Here we were di- 
rected to leave the vehicles, and proceed on foot. 
We were at the same'time directed to take off 
our swords, and to leave the Sepoys here. We 
had now entered a spacious and open court of 
great extent, with various ranges of large tiled 
buildings disposed in tolerable order, and tra- 
versed by roads paved with coarse grained 
granite, disposed in right lines. - - - 

« After we had waited somewhat less than 
half an hour, it was notified by two men, dressed 
in an upper garment of white cloth, in the fashion 
of a wide shirt, with a narrow strip of coarse 
lace about the middle of the arm, and another at 
its extremity, that we were called for. These 
men appeared to me to belong to the police de- 
partment ; and afterwards, when they accom- 
panied us to see the elephants and other objects, 
they occasionally, applied the rod with laudable 
vigour, to maintain order amongst the rabble. 
Without addressing themselves to the Agent to 
the Governor General, they now delivered their 
message to the Moormen. The latter proposed 
that we should here pull off our shoes, and walk 
the remainder of the way without them. This 
however was overruled, and we again turggd into 
the road which we had left on entering. A line 
of men armed with muskets was drawn up on 
each side ‘of the road, and extended to the. nexty 
gate.. Nothing. cold bemote ridiculous or more’ 
unsoldierlike than the appearance of this guard, 
composed of puny boys, scarce able to stand 
under a musket, and of men of all ages, In their 
caps only was there any thing like uniformity 
observable. ‘These were all painted red, and I 
cannot give a better idea of them than by saying 
that they exactly resembled the slouched hel- 
mets once worn by the workers of fire-engines 
at home. They scarcely had boldness to look us 
in the face as we passed ; and among the whole 
number, which perhaps might amount to one 
hundred, we did not observe a single flint, nor 
possibly a serviceable masket. Some had bayo- 
nets with scabbards on their muskets, and others 
scabbards without bayonets. With their muskets 
awkwardly and slovenly shouldered, some on one 
side and some on the other, we passed them 
without exciting sufficient interest to obtain the 
least notice. 

“* When we had arrived at the gate in front, 
we were again desired to pull off our shoes. Our 
servants and followers were permitted to advance 
no further, and even the interpreters to the Agent 
to the Governor General were not allowed to 
proceed. Leaving our shoes at this place, we 
advanced, on a paved road, through a passage 
about fifty yards in length, enclosed by a wall on 
each side, until we came to another, and the in- 
nermost gate. This also opened into a spacious 
oblong place, in which were disposed several 
lofty and handsome buildings, occupied by the 
king, or appropriated to particular offices. This 
space was also intersected by coarsely paved 
roads, no way remarkable for cleanliness, breadth, 
or beauty. Facing the gate at which we last 
entered, there was drawn up a double line of 
musicians, one on each side of the road through 


elephants, furnished with scanty but rather ele- 
gant housings. Still preceded by the Moormen, 
we advanced slowly through the musicians to 
the distance of nearly thirty yards from the last 
gate, when making a short turn to the right, we 
entered a plain-looking building, at one end, and 
soon found that this was the hall of audience. 
Fronting the door, and concealing the whole of 
the interior apartment, there was placed a Chi- 
hese screen, covered with landscapes and small 
plates of looking-glass. We halted for a moment 
on the threshold, and taking two or three steps 
to the right, so as to get round the screen, we 
found ourselves suddenly, and somewhat unex- 
pectedly, in the presence of majesty. A more 
curious, more extraordinary, or more impressive 
sight has perhaps rarely been witnessed than 
that on which we now gazed, with mingled feel- 
ings of reget, (I should say of indignation,) and 
of wonder: of wonder excited by the display of 
taste, elegance and richness in the decorations ; 
of regret, or of indignation, caused by the de- 
based condition of a whole nation. Such ascene 
was well calculated to take a firm hold on the 
imagination. I shall, however, endeavour to 
describe it in its true colourg, and with the least 

ossible aid from that faculty. The hall, was 
Hotty, wide, and well aired, and appeared to be 
about.sixty or eighty feet’in length, and of pro- 
tportionate Hréadth. “The ceiling and walls were! 
painted with various colours, chiefly in the form 
of wreaths and festoons ; the roof was supported by 
wooden pillars, ten on each side, painted spirally 
red and dark green. Some small and rather 
paltry mirrors were disposed on the walls, glass 
lustres and wall shades were hung in the centre, 
and to the middle of each pillar was attached a 
lantern, not much better than our stable lanterns, 
The floor was covered with carpets of different 
colours. The doors and windows were in suffi- 
cient numbers, but small and without ornament ; 
at the further extremity of the hali, a large 
handsome curtain, made of cloth covered with 
tinsel or gold leaf, and suspended by a cord, di- 
vided the space occupied by the throne from the 
rest of the apartment. On each side of this 
curtain there were placed five or six singular but 
handsome ornaments, calléd chatt, consisting of 
a series of small circular tables suspended over 
each other, diminishing gradually so as to form 
a cone, and having a fringe of rich cloth of gold, 
or tissue, suspended from each tablet. 

“A few of the presents from the Governor 
General, as bales of cloth and cut-glass, were 
placed nearly in the middle of the room, and 
on one side ; but we neither remarked the letter 
from the Noble Marquis, nor did it appear that 
any notice whatever was taken of it ou this pub- 
lic occasion. 

“ With the exception of a space about twenty 
feet square, in front of the throne, which was 
képt clear, the hall was crowded with people to 
excess. -Those of every rank, from the highest 
to the lowest, from the heir apparent to the 
throne, to the meanest slave present, had his 
proper place assigned to him, by which alone he 
was to be distinguished, The costume of all 


“« The curtain placed before the throne was 
drawn aside as we entered. The whole multi- 
tude present lay prostrate on the earth, their 
mouths almost touching the gronnd ; not a body 
or limb was observed to move, not an eye was 
directed towards us, not a whisper agitated the 
solemn and still air. It was the attitude, the si- 
lence, the solemnity of the multitude simultane- 
ously addressing the great God of the universe, 
rather than the homage of even an enslaved peo- 
ple. Noteven Rome, fertile in the race dy. 
rants, nor Dionysius himself, ever produced any 
degradation to compare with this ignominy. 

“* Raised about twelve feet above the floor, and 
about two yards behind the curtain alluded to, 
there wasan arched niche, on which an obsure 
light was cast, of sufficient size to display the 
human body to effect, in the sitting posture. In 
this niche was placed the throne, projecting from 
the wall a few feet. Here, on our entrance, the 
king sat immoveable as a statute, his eyes di- 
rected forwards. He resembled in every respect 
an image of Buddha placed upon his throne, 
while the solemnity of the scene, and the attitude 
of devotion observed by the multitude, left little 
room to doubt that the temple had been the 
source from which the monarch of Siam had 
borrowed the display of regal pomp. He was 
dressed in a close jacket of gold tissue, on his 
left was placed what appeared to be a sceptre ; 
but he wore neither crown nor other cover. 
ing on the head, nor was the former emblem 
of the office of royalty displayed on the occa- 
sion. The throne was hung round with the same 
sort of cloth which formed the curtain in front, 
and behind it were placed two of the coni- 
cal-shaped ornaments formerly mentioned; ex- 
cept inthe quality of the cloth with which the 
throne was surrounded, we could observe no in- 
dication of opulence, or of magnificence. There 
were neither jewels, nor ¢ostly workmanship, 
‘mor. ‘precitas * stores, for pearls, not’ “ébe 
servable about the person of the king, his throire, 
or his ministers. The latter were disposed in 
three lines laterally, extending from the curtain in 
front ; and thus bounded on each side the empty 
space at the foot of the throne, according to thein 
respective ranks. . The chief Suriwong was 
placed at a very respectable distance. A. consi-~ 
derable degree of light was thrown latezally on 
the floor at the base of the throne, where large 
and elegant fans were waved by persons placed 
behind the curtain. This circumstance added 
considerable effect to the scene. 

* Such is a sketch of the form and appearance 
of Siamese royalty, displayed on our entering 
the hall. When we had passed the screen, and 
come in sight of the throne, we pulled off our 
hats and bowed in the European manner, the 
two Moormen at the same time falling prostrate, 
and crawling before us on the ground towards 
the throne. We were desired to advance in a 
stooping posture ; a narrow space, about three 
feet in width, was left open in the centre for us 
to advance through. When we had advanced a 
few paces in this narrow space, being closely 
surrounded by the crowd of people, and distant 
from the throne more than half the length of the 
hall, all the ministers being a considerable way 
in front of us on either side, we were desired 
to seat ourselves on the carpet, in the narrow 
lane or space through which we had advanced, 
which we didin the best way we could, the two 
Moormen placing themselves immediately in 
front of the Agent to the Governor General and 
his Assistant, for the space would only admit of 
two persons sitting beside each other. Mr. R. 
and I, therefore, placed ourselves immediately 
behind the former, We now performed the sa- 








which we advanced, A shrill pipe and nume- 


ranks was plain, neither rich nor showy, 


lutations agreed upon, after which a voice from 
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behind the curtain in front of the throne in- 
terrupted the silence which had hitherto pre- 
vailed, by reading in a loud tone a list of the 
presents which had been sent by the Governor 
General. 

‘* The King riow addressed some questions to 
the Agent of the Governor General. He spoke in 
a firm though not a loud voice ; in his person he 
was remarkably stout, but apparently not bloated 
or unwieldy ; he appeared to be about sixty-five 
years of age. The questions were repeated by 
the person who had read the list of presents, 
and from him they were conveyed in’ whispers by 
several individuals, till they reached the Moor- 
man, Kochai-Suhac, who, prostrate like the rest 
on the ground, whispered them to the Agent to 
the Governor General, in a tone which I could 
not hear, though placed immediately behind the 
latter. The answers to the throne were passed 
on in the same way. From the tenor of these 
questions, as related afterwards by Captain Dan- 
gerfield, it would appear that they were of a very 
general nature, and not particularly interesting. 
While these questions were passing, betel was 
introduced in handsome silver vessels and gold 
cups. The audience having lasted about twenty 
minutes, the King rose from his seat, and turn- 
ing round to depart, the curtain was immediately 
drawn in front of the throne. On this all the 
people raised a loud shout, and turning on their 
knees, performed numerous salutations, touching 
the earth and their forehead alternately, with 
both hands united. ‘ The princes and ministers 
now assuming a sitting posture, by which, for the 
first time, we were enabled to observe their re- 
spective places. We left the hall of audience 


without further ceremony, A heavy shower of 


rain had fallen during the interview, and the 
roads leading to different parts of-the palace, 
at no time noted for cleanliness, were now cover- 
ed with water and converted into a dirty puddle ; 
we therefore requested to have our shoes, but in 


embassy till next Saturday, when we shall finish 
our Siamese illustrations, and commence the year 
with Cochin China, a no less interesting subject. 








Brady’s Varieties of Literature. 1 vol. 
London 1825. Whittaker. 

A seecTion by his son, from the portfolio of the 
late author of the ‘‘ Clavis Calendaria ;” and, 
like almost all such collections, containing a good 
deal of curious matter. This volume relates 
chiefly to proverbs, derivations of names of 
places, &c. &c. The following may serve as 
specimens of its character: . 

“* As cunning as Crowder.—Dr. Fuller died 
while he was writing his work called the 
‘ Worthies of England ;’ that book, therefore, 
is not so complete as it would otherwise, proba- 
bly, have been. In some counties he has regis- 
tered the proverbial sayings peculiar to.them ; 
in others he has omitted them. ‘ As cunning as 
Crowder,’ a saying prevalent in the North, is 
one which he has omitted. The above saying, 
current also in the north-west part of England, 
originated, we are told, from the following story : 
One Samuel Crowder, a carrier, was desired to 
bring a pound of tobacco for a neighbour: ac- 
cordingly, he buys the tobacco, and packs it up 
in the mouth of a sack of salt. As the weather 
was wet, the salt, being moist, broke through the 
paper which contained the tobacco. Next day, 
therefore, when Crowder and bis’ wife were 
unpacking, they found, to their great surprise, 
some of the tobacco and salt mixed together. His 
wife Mary made great lamentations, to have so 





longest and severest persecutions, and here it 
still exists amid the hardest privations. From 
the time of Cromwell, Britain took an interest in 
this people ; and Mr. Acland’s brief address, in 
addition to Mr. Gilly’s more laborious quarto, 
will, we trust, revive those feelings. 








Laconics; or, the best Words of the best 
Authors. Boys. ~ 

Tue second Part, in continuation of thés work of 

brief selections. It contains, like the first, some 

seven or eight hundred quotations; and has the 

advantage of an Index. The two form a volume, 

and the design proceeds. 





Letters on Entomology. 12mo. pp. 160. 
Whittaker. 

A very prettily got up little book for young 
persons, and well calculated to facilitate their 
acquiring a knowledge of the natural history of 
insects. The butterflies, bees, locusts, beetles, 
&c. in the plates are naturally coloured, and give 
an additional value to this pleasing and instruct- 
ing volume. 





Paradise Lost: illustrated by Martin. 
London ; Prowett. 
Ovr last notice of this publication is of the date 
of August 6th, when we entered into some de- 
tail, both on the text and the artist’s illustrations, 
from the 1st to the 4th Parts inclusive. Since 
that period Parts V. and VI. have appeared, 
and with equal honour to Mr. Martin’s genius. 
There is a sublimity in his conceptions, (which 
conceptions seem to be boundless,) and a mys- 


much tobacco and salt spoiled, and certainly to|terious indistinctpess in some, and boldness in 
be paid for by them ; but Samuel, wondering at} others, of his designs, which mark him out as no 
his wife’s simplicity, told her he had thought of] unworthy follower in the track of the immortal 
a method of separating them immediately, and|bard whose work he has taken for the exercise 
ordered her to fetch a pail of water, which was|of his intelligence and talent. The “darkness 
done ; he then emptied the tobacco and salt into| visible,” adventured in the last two plates, is 
the water. ‘ Now (said he to his wife,) there} grandly executed. 

is a quick thought of ‘mine, you fool’; you see all —- 





vain, for no notice whatever was taken of our|the tobacco swims at the top, and all the salt Gymnastic Exercises, &c. 8vo. pp.184. Sher- 


request. On leaving the door of the audience-}falls to the bottom.’ 
hall, a paltry Chinese umbrella, which might 


be purchased in the bazaar forarupee, was given 
to each of us. Not knowing with what view it 
was presented, I was about to reject it, when I 
was told that it was meant as a present from the 
King. - - - 

«“ As we were leaving the palace, several 


of the chiefs were returning home at the same 


time, and afforded us an opportunity of ob- 
serving that they used vehicles more respect- 


able and more comfortable than those they had 


assigned for the use of the Agent to the Gover- 


nor General. We now procured our slung ham- 
mocks, and were carried back to our boats, 


About one, p.m., we reached the ship. 

«* A large quantity of sweet-meats, those 
which had been placed before us on our visit 
to the palace, was sent home after us; and, iv 
the course of the afternoon, the chief, Suri- 
wong, paid the Agent to the Governor General 
a visit, and said that he had been desired to 


roasted pork, goats’ flesh, ducks, fowls, c. 
was then brought by his servants and laid on 
the table, together with a couple of decanters 
of a wine nearly as strong and fiery as brandy. 
He remained a spectator of the entertainment, 
but would not eat or drink with us. He con- 
versed with more ease with us than he had 
hitherto done. He said we had been highly 
honoured, and seemed to be quite pleased with 
the transactions of the day. He asked many 
questions, and wished to be thought easy and 
free, but his manner was coarse and impolite to 
a degree quite unusual in an Asiatic.” 


said to be us cunning as Crowder. 


still is, covered with a carpet. 


as the reign of Henry IV., who being, either by 
his wife, his mother, or his sisters, actuall 
related or allied to every earl in the kingdom, 


So when any persons do sega 
not act quite so smartly as they should, they are Carratn Clias’s volume has reached a fourth 


wood & Co. and Hearne. 





edition ; and as he may be considered not only 


“ On the Tapis.—The affair is on the ‘ tapis,’|®8 the introducer of the system of gymnastic 
or ‘carpet,’ is horrowed from the House of| education into this country, but its most scienti- 
Peers, where the table used to be, and probably fic teacher, the description of his methods could 


not fail to interest the public. Indeed, to every 


“Cousin; the term used in Writs, &c.—In|0ne who loves recreation and health, (and who 
writs, commissions, and other formal instruments, | 40es not ?) these pages must be welcome. They 
the king, when he mentions any peer of the |istruct the young how to invigorate themselves, 
degree of an earl, usually styles him ‘ trusty andthe sedentary how to pursue strengthening exer- 
well beloved cousin ;’ an appellation as ancient|€!S€8, and persons of every age and of every 


description and habit of life how to improve their 


constitutions, and learn some very useful acquire- 
The various movements to produce these 


* My grandmother was buried here 
My cousin Jane, and two uncles ¢ 
ay father mery ei . Te og in his thighs; 
My sister dropped down dead in the Minories. 7 " oF 
But the sensen why 1 am here, according tomy thinking, We take shame to our Journal for not having 
Is owing to my good living and hard drinking ; 
Therefore, good Christians, if you’d wish to live long, 


Beware of drinking brandy, gin, or any thing strong.’” 





artfully and constantly acknowledged that con- effects, in walking, ranning, leaping, balancing, 
nexion in all his letters and other public acts : wrestling, skipping, climbing, swimming, &c. 
whence the usage has descended to his succes-|@%@ minutely directed, and elucidated by en- 
sors, thouglr the reason has long ago failed. on os 
“ Curious Epitaph.—Vhe following extraordi- translated ; and we read in it of Plutarch’s Life 
nary composition may be seen in the church-|0f Cacun, unknowing who that personage was, 


’ . a ; yard of Thetford, Norfolk : 
entertain us with a dinner. <A profusion of]’ 


gravings. ‘This book is well, but not very well 





Il Paradiso Perduto di Milton, Versione Italiana, 
Di Guido Sorelii, Fiorentino. Londra. Dulau 
e Co. : 


mentioned this very able and excellent pro- 
duction earlier in its progress. We were, perhaps, 
not sufficiently attracted by its humble appear- 








SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 
History of the present Situation of the Vaudois. 





We have not room for a further notice of this 





ance ; for it is in small duodecimo Parts, each 
containing a book of the Paradise Lost, and in 
outward show has nothing to recommend it to 


ice. But it has that within which is much 
A pamputet by Hugh Dyke Acland, Esq. ad- ea . : 
dressed to the truly benevolent and Christian wey fe oes wai pret ee — 
object of obtaining public sympathy and aid for 8 Se eee peer ae Se, Sy er ay 
the poor suffering Protestants of Piedmont. Here that M. Sorelli is acquitting himself most happily 
our religion was cradled, here it has endured the 








* 273 pages, neatly printed, 
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of his arduous task. He is giving to the reader 
of Italian, a close and energetic translation of an 
extremely difficult poet; and making Milton as 
familiar to and glorious in another language as 
he is in his own. A literary labour of this 
description must ensure the translator a high 
degree of future fame, and will, we are confident, 
the more it is known, tend the more to his im. 
mediate estimation. We have no hesitation in 
calling it a great and elegant composition; we 
will not quarrel with a few affecied or obsolete 
words : it is an honour to its author, and a novel 
treasure to the lovers of the Italian tongue. 

The quotation of a few lines is due to this 
work, and any one page would do it justice by 
showing its fidelity and beauty. We shall, how- 
ever, select the opening and close of the cele- 
brated morning hymns of our first parents, from 
the fifth book, as a passage more widely known: 

* L’ opre son queste di tua gloria, o Padre 
Del Bene! Onnipossente! opera tua 
Quest’ edifizio universal, cotanto 
Mirabilmente bello; Tu medesmo 
Oh quanto oltramirabile se’ dunque ! 
Tnenarrabil Tu ! che sovra i c’eli 
A noi siedi invisibile, 6 quaggiuso 
Nell’. opre tue veduto opacamente : 
Del divin tuo potere non per tanto 
Esse fan fede e della tua Bontade 
Che passa ogui pensiero. 


Salve, Signor del? Universo ! oh segui 
Liberalmente a piovere su noi 

I] ben sol’ esso: e se di mal ricolta 
Ha cosa questa notte od occultata, 

Ta Ja disperdi, s} com’ or la luce 

Pon le tenebre in fuga.” 

The whole hymn is admirably given. We 
would advise M. Sorelli to give the arguments 
at the head of each Canto. 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
Myology, illustrated by Plates, in Four Parts. 

Part First. By FE. W. Tuson, House Sur- 

geon to the Middlesex Hospital. London: 

Callow and W ilson. 

We have seen the principles of perspective in 
painting illustrated by a method similar to that 
which is adopted in this valuable work ; but 
if applicable to any subject, it is, in our opinion, 
most applicable to the inculcation of anatomical 
knowledge. The present fasciculus is a large 
folio containing two plates, and half-a-dozen 
pages of letter-press explanation : but each plate 
may be said to be twenty plates! The purpose 
is to exhibit the muscles of the human body ; 
and we have, here, those of the anterior and pos- 
terior parts of the thigh, leg, and foot.* The 
process of representing them is not readily 
to be explained by words. Each muscle is se- 
parately engraved, and then fastened in its pro- 
per place, both with relation to the bones and 
the other muscles, The fastening is like a 
hinge, so that each may be turned up s0 as to 
show what adjoins or is below. Thus uot only 
the shape of the various layers, but their origin 
and position are seen at once; and an impres- 
sive lesson in anatomy is taught by the simplest 
contrivance that can be conceived. The plan‘is 
altogether good, and very cleverly executed ; 
and the medical student cannot put a more use- 
ful publication into his study.t 














* The whole is to consist of three other Pa 3. 
The arm and hand. 2. The abdomen and back. 3. The 
face, eye, and neck ; thus completing the muscular 
war m. 

It is hardly fair to annex ajest to our description 
of so truly excellent a production , but as Major Long- 
bow (vide Mathews, passim ) says, ‘ there’s muscle 
for ye!” We canns ot refrain from telling why we recom- 
mend this work in aparticular manner to the youny 
painters and sculptors, who pursue their anatomical 
Studies in the Schoo! of the Royal Academy. Mr.Green, 
the new lecturer in that science, and a man of talent and 
ability, like all new brooms, began by sweeping clean. 
Among other discoveries,. he found, we hear, in the 

cellar at Somerset House, a wonderfully fine illustration 
of the Muscles by a no less famous person than Dr. John 
Hunter. his almost matchless performance, bein 


arn mas 
The Anatomy of the Bones and Muscles, exhibiting 
the Parts as they appear on Dissection, and more 
particularly in the Living Figure ; as applicable 
to the Fine Arts. Designed for the Use of}. 
Artists. In Two Parts. PartI. By George 
Simpson, Surgeon, &c. Lecturer on Anatomy 
to the Artists’ Anatomical Society. Printed 
for the Author. 4to. 
Snovutp what we have above stated be insuflicient 
to guide young artists into the paths of instruc- 
tion, we are rejoiced to have the present ex- 
cellent supplementary road to point out for their 
advantage. Mr. Simpson’s is an elementary 
vork, from which the painter may learn how 
to portray the human form, and to dispose its 
members and muscles, whether quiescent or in 
action, in a just and appropriate manner. Our 
School is more deficient in anatomical skill than 
in any other branch of the art; and we are 
glad to see facilities given for amendment, in this 
essential point ; without which painting is like 
reading and writing while ignorant of one’s 
letters. 
The plates are the finest examples of litho- 
graphy we have ever seen applied to such sub- 
jects ; and the work altogether of first-rate utility. 





The Pantochronometer. 

Tue PanrocuroNoMETER is one of those cle- 
ver litttle philosophical instruments which may 
be said to have multum in parvo, and the inven- 
tion of which does credit to the ingenuity of mo- 
dern science. It has been produced by Mr. 
Charles Essex, (some of whose former designs 
have claimed our approbation,) and is at once 
a curious and useful thing. In a box, about 
the size of a small snuff-box, are combined the 
machinery of a compass, sun-dial, and univer- 
sal time-dial; and a, compass card, a gnomon, 
and an indexed border, form the whole of the 
simple process. It is a desirable power to be 
able to pull this ‘‘ dial from your poke,’’ and 
ascertain at once what o’clock it is, the situa- 
tion of the spot where you are, and the way 
you ought to go. A Tom-Thumb book ex- 
tends its applicability all over the world; and 
we must say it is a very neat and ingenious pro- 
duction. 





Forged Coins——The Morgenblatt, German 
Journal, of the 28th ult., notices the regular 
forgery of ancient Eastern Coins at Smyrna, and 
of those of the West in Germany (on the Banks 
of the Maine); and to put the public on its 
guard against these spurious counterfeits, gives 
the following list : 

False Greeh Coins, in Gold. 
Athene—according to Mionnet - 
Enthydemus, King of Bactria - 
Seleucus 1. Nicator - - 
Pylemenes, King of Paphlagonia 
Nicomedes II. King of SRhyals 
Cheraonesus Taurica, - - - 
Panticapeum Taurice - - - 
Delos, insula - - - 
PI rilippus, Macedonia 

False Roman 
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Albinus - - - - - ~ ee 600 
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preserced in.the cellar, he ial suffered from mildew and 
other accidents of place and time; but still Mr. Green 
thoucht, that if cleaned, it would be of importa nt service 
to hi ¥ in delivering his lectures to the students. The 
Royal Academy consequently gave the necessary orders 
to this effect; and all the Gotham wisdom of the Insti- 
tution must have been employed on the occasion :—for 
how, think ye, learned readers, did they clean Dr. John 
Hunter’s matchless myological design, with all its ‘nerves, 
veins, and arteries _—they literally white-washed it! and 
white-washed it was exhibited to the astonished emote 
at the lecturer’s last discourse !! Se much for the R. A 











its instructions, and Green, and white muscles. 
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LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


Camsrivcr, Dec. 17.—The subject of the 
Chancellor’s English poem for the present year 
is Venice. 

At a Congregation on Wednesday last, Mr. 

Powley, of Jesus College, was admitted 
Bachelor of Arts; and C. Eckersall, M. A. of 
C. C. College, Oxford, was admitted ad eundum 
of this University. 





ENGLISH REVIEWS, 

Tue last Number of the Revue Encyclopédique 
contains a critical notice of some of our principal 
Reviews ; the following extract from which may, 
perhaps, amuse our readers : 

“« In the first rank of the three-monthly publi- 
cations are the Edinburgh Review, the Quar- 
terly Review, and the Westminster Review. 
The first represents the Wigh (Whig)* or con- 
stitutional party ; the second the Tory, or aristo- 
cratical party; and the third the party called 
Radical, These three Reviews are conducted by 
men equally distinguished in science and in 
literature. The Edinburgh Review is the oldest. 
It was for twenty years under the direction of 
Mr. Jeffery, who has just been replaced by Mr. 
Mc Culloch. It reckons at present about fifteen 
thousand subscribers, and among the contributors 
to it are Messrs. Brougham; Mackintosh, Jef- 
fery, &c,—The Quarterly Review originated in 
a quarrel which took place among the proprie- 
tors of the Edinburgh Review. The dissenting 
party seceding, established another publication, 
which adopted the principles of the Tories, and 
by that means secured twelve thousand sub- 
scribers. For a long time its editor was Mr. 
Gifford, who has lately been succeeded by Mr. 
Coleridge. Its principal contributors are Messrs. 
Southey, Croker, Milman, &c.—The Westmin- 
ster Review has been only two years in exist- 
ence. It isconducted by Mr. Southen (Southern ;) 
and Messrs. Bentham, Mill, Bowring, Place, &c. 
contribute to it. 

‘* The Edinburgh Review enjoys, and is en- 
titled to enjoy, a reputation throughout Europe. 
Its criticisms are generally just. It professes a 
wise liberality; and if it be exposed to the 
charge of frequently exaggerated national preju- 
dice, its constant defence of the cause of reason 
against usage and fanaticism, and of the rights 
of the people against despotism and aristocracy, 
ought to be applauded. 

‘In higher estimation than the Edinburgh 
Review, for the manner in which it treats of 
ancient literature, the Quarterly Review is in- 
ferior to the former in philosophy and politics. 
It partakes of the national prejudices of the 
Edinburgh ; and even contends for the preser- 
vation of the privileges of the clergy, the rights 
of the nobility, and the absolute power of kings! ! 

‘ The Westminster Review is neither so 
learned nor so methodical as the Quarterly ; but 
its tendency is avowedly liberal ; and if sometimes 
it is betrayed into exaggeration, if it assails 
with too much virulence those who do not share 
its political principles, it nevertheless appears, 
even when in error, to be actuated by laudable 
motives. Its contributors have not perhaps the 
philosophical and literary talents which have 
caused the great success’ of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, but it does not, hike the Wigh ( Whig) pub- 
lication, excite national rivalry ; and it denounces 
and attacks the privileges and abuses of all kinds, 
of which the Tory publication has constituted it- 
self the defender. ‘The most interesting portion of 
the last number is that which treats of the present 





* “ Wich” is the refined orthography which our 
amiable neighbours are pleased invariably to prefer to 
the vulgar and barbarous English ‘* Whig.”—£d. 





———— See 
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system of Pancation in England. The existing ORIGINAL POETRY. Canova gazed on her, as tho’ he caught 


seutes in public instruction are there pointed 
out; and if the remedies which it would be 
proper to apply are not precisely indicated, it ts 
at least made manifest that they can be found 
only in the establishment of new universities, 
formed on a plan entirely different from that 
followed at Oxford and Cambridge !! !” 

Oh! wise, well informed, and accurate Revue ! 
What would the Edinburgh, Quarterly, and West- 
minster give you if you could make your words 
good—sell 15,000 of the first, 12,000 of the 
second, or half as many hundreds of the third, 
though it is, you say, the other great three- 
monthly Review!!! Minerva help you ! 








PINE ARTS. 


— 


It is with pleasure we learn, that the speci- 
mens of Ancrent Mexican Scutpturg, which 
were exhibited last year at the Egyptian Hall in 
Piccadilly, have been recently transferred to the 
British Musrum: where they form a curious 
addition to the Remains of Ancient Sculpture 
from Fgypt, Greece, Italy, and India, there de- 
posited. We have heard that it was the inten- 
tion of Lord Grenville, had they not been ob- 
tained for the National Museum, to have become 
the purchaser, for the purpose of presenting them 
to the University of Oxford. 





PUBLICATIONS IN THE FINE ARTS. 





Captain Batty’s Views on the Rhine. Part X. 
Jennings. 

‘In this Part, (which in merit resembles its pre- 
‘cursors, so frequently mentioned in the L, G.) 
the water im the View of Oberwegsel, is en- 
graved so minutely according to rule, as to be 
speckled and unnatural: Wurzburg looks mag- 
nificent,;\the ‘broken tower at Heidelberg very 
picturesque ; and the Stadt-Huis, Delf, is a clear 
and capital plate. The publication now ap- 
‘proaches its close with great credit to Captain 

tty, the engravers, and publisher; who have 
faithfully observed their pledge to the public. 





No. VII. of Hakewill’s Picturesque Tour of Ja- 
maica. Hurst, Robinson, & Co. and E. Lioyd. 
By this, Mr. Hakewill’s work is concluded. In 
an Introduction, the author relates anecdotes and 
describes matters, which came under his own 
observation ; and which demonstrate the com- 
parative happiness of the negroes in this impor- 
tant place. ‘There is also a historical sketch of it ; 
so that the volume altogether affords a very full 
and correct idea, not only of the particular island, 
but of our West India Colonies in general, as be- 
ing far too valuable to be sported with for whims, 
theories, or private speculations. The Views in 
this last part, are of Kingston, St. Mary’s, and 
Holland Estate. The latter is peculiarly cha- 

racteristic. 


A Series of Illustrations of the Gerusaleme Liberata 
of Tasso, Translated by I. H. Wiffen, from De- 
signs by H. Corbould & G. Hayter. In two 
parts. Hurst & Robinson. 

A nonce head of Tasso, engraved by Cooper, is 

refixed to the wood-cuts which adorn Mr. Wif- 
en’s splendid Translation. These we spoke of 
with great commendation, when we noticed tlie 
pron xe | portion of the work ; and need only say, 
now, that as a separate ornament for the portfolio, 
these copies on India paper, sliew to how high 


extraordinary a pitch of perfection, this branch of 
Anaemia en tape ef 


in our day, 


ee 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


METRICAL FRAGMENTS. 


How many graceful siatches of romance, 
Touches of beauty and of tenderness, 

Are scattered, wild-flower like, upon life’s path, 
And, wild-tiower like, past unregarded by. 

How many ahistory, and traveller's tale,  - 
Lie on the page neglected ; which, if wrought 
By the fine poet’s hand, had waked deep chords, 
And kept a long rich memory in the heart. 

7 have no laurel, and my name is not , 
Known ’mid earth’s gi ones, yet in my mind 
Is a deep well of poetry, if love 
And grief have aught in them of poetry. 

Albeit the Spirit of sweet song may not 
Have touched nity lips with fire, and given those tones 
That make the true bard’s music eloquent; 
Yet willl try to treasure up, like pearls, 
Old histories, and incidents, and thoughts, 
Altho’ my setting may but mar their worth. 

% 


NO. I.—ANECDOTE OF CANOVA. 

Tnerg is his bust—a noble morning brow, 

Clear, open, beautiful, with the thick hair 
Hung in dark masses. Look upon it now 

In the full daylight ;—seems it not to wear 
All of least earthly Heaven may well allow 

Our mortal state of humbleness to share ? 
Earth’s'tenderness is on the lip, but heaven 
Has it’s own lightning to the forehead given. 


He was young Beauty’s sculptor—one who caught 
The breathing essence of her loveliness, 

Giving a visible form to each sweet thought 

That dwelt within his bosom’s last recess. 

Oh, Love! how much by thee is Genius taught! 
How after-life’ will bear thy first impress ! 

’Tis so in common hearts ; but more thy dye 

Lasts stamped by Mind unto eternity. 


Love taught Canova beauty ; twas one morn, 

Stooped o’er his chisel, while his eye grew dim, 

Gazing on shapes that made him feel forlorn , 
And lonely, that such had no part in him : 

There Asioken, from a silver. horn, : 
Poured purple sparkles o’er the goblet’s brim; 

And liké a form embodied on the air, 

Flung back the radiant Venus her bright hair. 


He starts ! a low soft sigh stole on his ear ; 

He turned to whence its living music came, 
And saw her by the open casement near, 

So that the fresh air fanned the crimson flame 
That fed upon her cheek—a single tear 

Lay like:a gem upon it—sudden shame 
Made the artist farther shrink away, 

As da by a sudden burst of day. 


It was a face, with nothing but the blush 

To mark it from the nae eos features round : 
As perfect in its beauty ; but the flush 
Of earthly warmth and earthly feeling crowned 
The master-piece of nature ;—that rich gush 
Was from the heart, which thus a language 

found, 

The eloquence of truth and silence ever :-— 
Words, sighs, and‘smiles deceive, but blushes 
never. 


Yet grief would fill the eye that. watched that 
face : os [wealth 

The btue mine of the forehead, showed its 

Of azure veins too clearly, and the trace 

Of early hidden grief was there :—by stealth 

The tears stole from their starry dwelling-place ; 

The cheek was morning’s colour, not its health. 

And yet there was a beautiful repose, 

Like the last softened shade of sorrow’s close. 


Upon her arm, as dreamingly she leant, 

While the clear sky was mirror’d in her eyes, 
Her spirit mingling with its element, 

Flinging off all the baser of life’s ties ; 
Bound but by those whose earthliness is blent 
With finer essence, gentle sympathies, 

And pure affections ;—all that makes the earth, 


New being from her look ; as, till that hour, 
Life had been like a dream, a hope, a thought, 

Of which till then he never knew the power ; 
A new sense of existence to him brought 

The sudden opening of a flower ; 
He gazed till rose the maiden to depart— 
She pass’d, but left her image on his heart. 





This roused him from'his trance, but roused to 
Another soul-within him; a dim sense _ [feel 
Of happiness, like perfume o’er him steal : 
They closed the gallery,and he wandered thence 
Asif he had some treasure to conceal, [pence !) 
(Young Love thy dreams are thy best recom- 
And left the city, hastily, to share 
His new-born pleasure with the sun and air. 


He paused within a little nook, which seemed 
Made for a lover’s passionate idlesse ; 

And flung, at full length, on the turf, he dreamed 

His earliest dream of woman’s loveliness ; 

He had no hopes, no aims—his thoughts but 

gleamed 

Like stars, which have no end in the excess 

Of light they pour on the night element,— 

As their own beauty made their own content. 


Oh! passion’s after day is little worth 

The first delicious breaking of its morn ; 

Too like a falling orb, which, heaven sent-forth, 
Touching our earth, is of its glory shorn ; 
Brightness and pleasure wait upon its birth ; 
But, afterwards, come sorrow, shame, and 
Love, that redeem’st our base mortality, [scorn. 
What has the serpent’s soil to do with thee ? 


’Twas a voluptuous hour ; bird-like the breeze 
Had folded up his scented wings; to sleep 
’Mid the rich blossoms of the orange-trees ;—" 
Bowed down the rose, as too oppress’d to keep 
The treasure of her sweetness from the bees ; 
One moment more the odorous dew must weep, 
So heavy was the air with its deli : 
Like the last languid kiss of love’s good night. 


For days the lady came, and watched the face 
Of the Madonna, as her soul were there ; 
Beside the casement, as if that charmed place, 
Filled with the gifts of mind, and open air 
Had influence on her soul, and touched its 


prayer 
With something of their own unearthly grace. 
They spoke not; ’twas enough for him to know 
That Beauty’s breathing likeness was below. 


One day she came not; it was all in vain 

That the young sculptor would have fix’d his 
thought 

On the fair brow he traced—still like a chain 

His anxiousness prest round,—he fruitless 


sought 
To still the sudden throbbing of each vein, 
When the least sound upon his ear was 
brought : 
This feverish restlessness, it is love’s first 
Of miseries, would to heaven it were its worst! 


His heart was heavy—as an omen; all [long— 
His hopes seemed dead, restless he wandered 
At last he paused by the cathedral wall 

Whence came the burial anthem’s mournful 
He entered, and he saw the funeral pall ; [song : 
His heart foreboded, how could it be wrong ? 
He raised the shroud—he knew that she was 
there ; 

And thence he turned away in black despair. 


And still, in all the works of later years, 
Is traced the influence of that early flame ; 
Sorrow and love might have passed with their 


tears, 
But they had hallowed his heart, and Fame 
But followed in their footsteps. 











Recall the Eden of its early birth, * 


Tore. 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
GLEANINGS, FROM THE GERMAN, &c. 

[No. IlI.—To be continued occasionally.} 
Ar the foot of Mount Lebanon lived Ali, sur- 
named The Wise, a reliever to the necessitous, 
a father to the orphan, a counsellor to the unfor- 
tunate, a consoler to the afflicted, and to whom 
every one had recourse when any sorrow weighed 
upon his heart. No one had ever gone from 
him, who had not been inspirited and comforted 
by his participating kindness ; and kings, princes, 
and beggars, the father, the mother, and the 
young of both sexes, resorted to him with the 
confidence of children; he received them as a 
father, and all went from him instructed and re- 
lieved. 

One day, as the old man was gazing at the 
rising sun, his eyes beaming with all the fire of 
youth as he looked upon its beauty, there came 
a young man, pale, thin, and dejected, whose 
whole figure and countenance displayed the signs 
of the deepest anguish. He approached the old 
man with reverence, kissed his hand, and said, 
while his eyes filled with tears : 

‘« If thou art Ali, the wise, Oh! help or ad- 
vise an unhappy young man.” 

Ali. An unhappy young man! Can any one 
in the fullness of his strength be unhappy? Is 
not the bloom of youth always accompanied by a 
light and buoyant spirit, which sees the roses 
where others see only the thorns? I know not 
what “ an unhappy young man” is. 

Stranger. You see one, then, in me. My days 
are melancholy, hope has fied far from my 
bosom, and pleasure seems to have fursaken me 
for ever. 

Ali. What is the cause, my son ? 

Stranger. I love a noble maiden. 

_ “Ali, And thou callest thyself unhappy? Does 
she love thee? - i: . » : j 

Stranger.:As warmly as I love her! but it ig 
thence that my sorrow flows. If she did not love 
me, the pangs of disappointed passion would 
long since have numbered me with the dead, 
and my. sorrows would have been ended ; and 
some flowers, at least, I should have had—those 
which spring upon the grave. But no, she loves 
me, and such is my unhappy lot, that I can find 
no means to make her all my own; I am poor, 
and have scarcely enough to support my own 
miserable existence. 

Ali, And what dost thou require of me ? 

Stranger. Oh, I know that thou art a father 
to all the afflicted! I know that no sufferer 
opens to thee his breast, on whose heart thou 
dost not pour the balsam of compassion! Assist 
me, also! Adviseme! What shall I do, what 
means must I adopt to gain the maiden of my 
heart as a bride? Shall I dig in search of trea- 
sures ?—where, oh where, do they lie hidden? 

Shall I invoke the Deity of Fortune? Oh! teach 
me the mighty spell-word which compels the 


my life, I would rather plunge at once in the 
waves, and die with the delicious consciousness 
that I love her and that she loves me! Shall I 
abandon that which is my all? her, without 
whom the world is a poor desert, and heaven 
itself would be joyless and unblessed? Impos- 
sible, wise Ali! Thou wishest but to prove me ; 
to try whether my love ‘is unalterable. It is ; 
I have stood the trial, and now wait to hear the 
advice which is to reward me. 

Ali. Did I not tell thee, my son, that thou 
would’st not believe me? And yet I must re- 
peat what I said;—give up thy love, which is 
no love. Did’st thou indeed love thy mistress, 
were thy love that inspiring, generous, sacred 
flame which warms the breasts of noble youths, 
thou would’st not have come to me to ask how 
to win thy bride ; thy love itself would teach 
thee what to do, would give thee spirit to burst 
through the barriers which thee from thy 
maiden’s heart, and give thee power to win, by 
self-exertion, what was forbidden to thee by 
thy fate. Go, my son, believe me; thy love is 
no love, thy heart is weak, thy ardour is cold, 
thou can’st only sigh and weep ; become a man, 
_ open thy bosom to real, and active, and manly 
ove. : 

The old man rose and departed. The youth 
wrung his hands in despair, and plunged into 
the recesses of the forest. 

Ali heard a sudden rushing of winds above his 
head, and, looking up, beheld the Goddess of 
Fortune, with her rich horn of plenty in her 
hand. The old man thus addressed her: 

Ali, Whither goest thou, thoughtless maiden ? 

Fortune. I am hastening after that unhappy 
youth, to dry his tears.and pour my gifts at his feet. 

Ali, Stay thy flight awhile, and let me speak 
to thee. ' 

« The Goddegs descended, ‘and stood }efare Ali. 

Ali, Wilt thou for ever misapply thy- gifts? 
Trust me, and do not follow that youth ; thy 
gifts can never make liim happy. y flowers 
thicken only on the soil of a strong and a manly 
heart, and he is weak and womanly, and places 
his joys in tears. Waste not thy gifts, reserve 
them for the worthy. 

The Goddess smiled, and said, as she seated 
herself by him: ‘ Well, old man, for once my 
thoughtless youth shall follow thy advice.” 

In the mean time another youth came by. 
His countenance was joyous, his step was hght, 
although his dress was mean ; and as he parted 
the rich locks that clustered on his forehead, he 
sang a gay morning song. He approached the 
eld man’s hut, and having greeted him, was pass- 
ing on; but Ali called to him—‘‘ Listen to me, 
young man.” 

Stranger. What wilt thou, father? 

Ali. Do not go on so swiftly, but let me glad- 
den mine eyes awhile, by gazing on thy joyous 
features. What is the merry song which thou 


fleeting goddess into the magic circle! Shall I tra-jart singing to the morning ? 


verse the waves of ocean, and seek on other shores 
what is denied tome on these? If so, oh! teach 
me to tame the winds and bind the clouds, that 
no pang may reach my beloved’s heart, that no 
overwhelming wave may engulph the better half 
of my life! Instruct me, counsel me! 

Ali. Well, young man, I will counsel thee ; 
but, first, I tell thee thou wilt not like the advice 
which I give. 

Stranger. Believe me—I shall—believe me. 
Speak, benevolent old man ; out of thy mouth 
proceed the words of truth and wisdom. 

Ali. Then listen to me——Resign thy love. 

Stranger. What ! 

Ali Redes the hopes and the wish of obtain- 
ing thy beloved. 


Stranger, It is a love, as well as morning song. 
When I wander abroad at dawn, when the sun 
is rising, I always think upon my dear one, who 
is as beautiful as the morning, and glowing as 
the sun, and then the spirit of song possesses 
me, but I know not whether my hymns are di- 
rected to the morning or my love. 

Ali. And who is thy love? and is she as gay 
as thou art? 

Stranger. She is the daughter of poor parents, 
but as gay as life, as beautiful as the day, as do- 
cile as a child, and as full of love as I am. 

Ali. Then, my son, receive the blessing of thy 


and live with her long, a happy, joyous life. 
done before that can be. 


heart, take her soon as a bride into thy house, 


Stranger. I thank thee, Ali, bat much must be 


Ali. How so? 

Stranger. Can’st thou not see by my appear- 
ance that I am poor, very poor? O that I were 
rich ! If I had crowns, castles, and gardens, long, 
long ago would they have been hers, and I should 
have held my mistress to my heart: but I have 
nothing but myself, and that is enough for love, 
but not enough for life. 

Ali. And yet thou art gay! Does not the 
thoughts of not being able to possess thy beloved 
afflict thee ? 

Stranger. But little, because I know that I 
shall one day possess her. 

Ali. How knowest thou that ? 

Stranger. I feel it deep in my heart! and that 
teaches me to toil, to struggle, to endeavour, to 
battle, and to win; to rely an myself, and God : 
—instead of lamenting, man should rouse him- 
self, instead of weeping, look with undaunted 
gaze upon the future ;—the hand which has 
fostered the unripe apple on the tree, will pour 
in time the same warm rays upon its cheeks, and 
bring it to perfection. In short, I love het, and 
she loves me ; I will toil hard and manfully to 
win her, and the blessing of heaven, I think, will 
not forsake me. 

Ali embraced the young man with warmth, 
and said, Thou art right. The Goddess of For- 
tune disclosed herself and said, with laughing 
eyes: ‘ Now, old man, may I?”—* Take him 
into thy arms,” said Ali, “ for well his heart 
will repay thy kindness.” 

But the goddess suddenly seized the asto- 
nished youth, wafted him through the air, and 
descended again with him in a small garden, 
where he saw his beloved gathering flowers. 
She placed the youth gently in the girl’s em- 
brace, encircled them both in her own arms, 
then shook her rich and overflowing horn with 
triumphant smiles .at their feet. 1‘ Take,” she 
said, ‘‘ what I bring you—the best is ‘lready your 
own!’’ she paused a moment, and then disap- 
peared, 

The lovers held each other long in that warm 
embrace, and did not even look at the godlike 
gifts which lay strewn before them. But when 
the youth had torn himself a moment from his 
dear one’s arms, and saw the presents of the 
goddess before him, he again snatched her to his 
bosom, and cried out—‘“‘ Our faith is rewarded, 


” 


thou art mine! 








DRAMA. 

Tue Italian Opera opens, as-we mentioned a 
fortnight since, on Saturday next, the 3ist. As 
far as we have heard, the company yet engaged 
is not of the most dazzling order ; though it pos- 
sesses several performers of considerable talents. 
Our Transatlantic neighbours, in their attempt to 
rival us, have certainly robbed us of one rising 
star, in the person of Mademoiselle Garcia, who, 
with her father, Angrisani, Pasta, (the husband of 
Madame, ) the younger Crevelli, &c. &c. form a 
tolerable establishment for the New York expe- 
riment ; and the theatre of that city is so full of 
the novelty, that it exacts double prices. 

The first opera of our season in the Haymarket 
is Crociato in Egitto ; in which Madame Caradori 
resigns the chief part toa MadameBonini,whois to 
be primadonna in this opera. A Madame Cornega 
takes the part become vacant by the departure of 
Mademoiselle Garcia; Porto takes Remorini’s 
character (who is gone abroad.) It is intended 
very soon to produce Margarite d’ Anjou, another 
opera of Meyerbeer’s, in which Madame Cara- 
dori will reappear before the public in the princi- 
pal. part. The third opera is to be Teobaldo ed Iso- 
lina, in which Veluti takes the leading character 
of Teobaldo. This opera is com by Mor- 
laccbi, much of whose music, which we have 
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heard, is extremely beautiful, and much of it in 
that soft gtyle which is generally pleasing to 
English ears. He is too little known in this 
country ; though so great a favourite in Italy. 
The recitative Nottie Tremenda, with the air, 
Dolce suono lusinghier, in this opera, belong to 
the most popular lately produced there, and con- 
tested the palm with some of the best of Rossini’s. 
Veluti will, we anticipate, make a hit in them. 
Zuchelli is said to be engaged ; and also Placci, 
who is to receive for the season, 6001. 
DRURY-LANE, 
Ow Saturday, a new operatic drama Was pro- 
duced at this theatre, called Leocadea. It is 
evidently a foreign piece ; and a more glaring 
display of bad taste, or a more disgusting exhibi- 
tion, we have never witnessed on the English 
stage. The plot and incidents, although they 
can hardly be told with decency of language, 
must, nevertheless, to justify our censure, be 
fully detailed. Leocadea, the daughter of a hum- 
bie villager, is proceeding, early in the evening, 
from Riegos to Lisbon, when she is suddenly 
overtaken by a party of drunken officers—shouted 
after, and run down—then forcibly carried to a 
palace in Lisbon, and there, by the leader of this 
heroic band, basely dishonoured. Upon coming 
to herself, she finds that she has been left alone 
in a spacious chamber ; and being enabled by the 
moonlight to take an accurate survey of its form, 
and the furniture it contains, makes her escape 
out of the window, and returns to her home. 
The consequence of this outrage is the birth of 
a child—a little boy, who is put to nurse in her 
native village; and, after a lapse of four years, 
the piece commences with the arrival of her 
brother Philippo, and the preparations for his 
intended nuptials. Crespo, the alcade of the 
district, to whose niece the brother is engaged, 
begins, however, at this period, to entertain cer- 
tain suspicions ; and before he will permit the ful- 
filment of the contract, insists upon the facts be- 
ing strictly investigated. This accusation, of ne- 
cessity, leads to an explanation, when the wretch- 
ed girl relates her melancholy story, and produces 
a miniature which she had taken from the walls 
of the apartment in which she had been abused. 
The portrait, upon examination, is supposed to be 
the property of Don Fernando, an officer in Phi- 
lippo’s regiment, who is newly married ; and the 
brother, boiling with indignation, pens a chal- 
lenge, which, ridiculously enough, he gets his mis- 
tress to deliver. Leocadea hearing of his inten- 
tion, now goes to Fernando’s house to prevent 
the meeting; and in the chamber into which she 
is ushered, recognizes at once the scene of her 
disgrace. In the midst of her distress, Don Car- 
las, the real owner of the mansion, and who had 
previously solicited her hand, makes his appear- 
ance; who, upon inquiry into the cause of her 
agony, and hearing her story, acknowledges that 
he was himself the criminal—and, instead of ex- 
piating his offence at the gallows, is surrounded 
by bis friends, married to his victim, and the 
curtain falls toa merry tune. Such are the ma- 
terials of which this drama is composed ; and 
we are really at a loss to conceive how the mana- 
ger could ever think of representing such a piece ; 
or, if he entertained no scruples on the subject, 
how the licenser could ever have permitted its 
performance, Of Mr. Colman’s rigid and severe 
morality in every thing that concerns the welfare 
of play-goers—of the constant war he has waged 
against oaths and execrations, and all allusions, 
either ‘sacred or profane” —we have given many 
instances, and heard of many more; and yet 
here, in a case in which the exercise of his autho- 
rity would have been in the highest degree salu- 
tary, he seems never to have interfered, but to 


guats” has, in this instance, swallowed an enor- 


limited comprehensions. 
piece is not worthy of a notice, as it is badly put 
together, and, with a single exception, badly acted. 
Miss Kelly played the heroine, and with consi- 
derable tact and talent—but sooner than see her 
in such a part, we had rather not see her at all. 
We are convinced that the narrative she gives her 
brother must have offended her own delicacy as 
much in the uttering, as it did that of the au- 
dience in listening to it. Out of a personal re- 
spect to herself, the few persons who were pre- 
sent, sat with patience to the end of the perform- 
ance; but upon its announcement for Monday, 
the disapprobation was loud and long repeated. 
Of the rest of the performers, it is unnecessary to 
enter into particulars. Some of the most sorry 
actors in the company filled the other charac- 
tere, and they played as badly as usual. 

On Wednesday, Liston, who has been long 
unwell, made his first appearance, after a two 
years’ absence, in Maw-worm and Lubin Log. 
He was warmly greeted upon his entrance, and 
greatly applauded throughout, 








POLITICS. 

Accounts of the Death of the Emperor Alex- 
ander, at Tagaarok, have absorbed all the other 
news of the week. His Imperial Majesty was 
only forty-eight years of age, whereof twenty- 
four were passed off, and twenty-four upon the 
throne. He is succeeded by his brother, Con- 
stantine, now Emperor of all the Russias. At 
home, confidence is gradyally being restored in 
mercantile transactions. 





VARIETIES. 
Cannon Founding—Messrs. Gay-Lussac and 
d’Arcet, members of the French Academy of Sci- 
ences, have been for several days at Douay, in 
order to make some experiments upon cannon 
founding : it is said only to require a few parts of 
iron into the alloy to double the force of resist- 
ance. 
Rewards.—The King has presented to the 
Count de Chabrol, Prefect of the Seine, a col- 
lection of the Medals of his reign, as a mark of 
satisfaction for the encouragement given to the 
fine arts by the administration of the city of 
Paris. 
Steam- Vessel—We have great pleasure in say- 
ing that the Enterprize steam-vessel had arrived 
in safety at the Cape of Good Hope; and thus 
bids fair to win the lac of rupees offered for the 
first voyage of a ship of this description to India. 
Her voyage was, however, long protracted, for it 
lasted 57 days ; nevertheless, as it is the first step 
which counts, we augpr well from this commence- 
ment, and hope that many of our readers may yet 
be able (darimg the usual autumn holidays) to 
take atrip to Hindostan instead of France, or a 
touch at the Cape instead of Margate. 
Criticism.—A French critic, (M. Degeorge, ) 
reviewing Southey’s Tale of Paraguay, finds fault 
with his introducing the description of the small- 
pox, cow-pox, &c. He asks why the laureate 
cannot let us have poetry without displaying so 
mach of the professional talent, for which he got 
his ‘* Doctor’s Degree.” The worthy Frenchman 
fancies that Southey is a Doctor of Medicine!!! 
Earthquake.—lt is a remarkable fact, that the 
slreck of the earthquake which was experienced in 
the West India islands on the 23d of Sept., was 
sensibly felt at the same date and time at Alviers. 
$o distant a connexion of this appalling pheno- 





have suffered this outrage upon decency to have 


a 
passed his fiery ordeal unpurified and unimproved. 
Verily this gentleman, who so often “ strains at 
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LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
A Second Edition of the Remains and Memoir of the 
late Rev. Charles Wolfe, in one volume, is preparing ; 
with a portrait of Mr. C. Wolfe, and an engraving taken 


mous camel ; and we must conclude that he either] from the monument erected to the memory of Sir J. 
. . ; ‘{ " ? v, . 
grossly mistakes his duty, or that the rules for| Moore, in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


We have been frequently asked, * is it true, that Sir 


licensing dramatic compositions far exceeds our Walter Scott is writing the Life of Buonaparte?” to 
In other respects the] which we can certainly reply that he is; that the work 


is well advanced, and that it will probably be ready for 
publication about the end of next Autumn. On dit that 
it is written in a fine vein of philosophical impartiality, 
and breathes throughout the most perfect candour and 
good temper. The style is alsospoken of as being care- 
fully attended to, and a chaste example of historical ex- 
cellence. 

In the press, Dartmoor, a descriptive poem, by N. T. 
Carrington, author of the Banks of ‘amar. Four views 
and eight vignettes, illustrative of the scenery, are given; 
and His Majesty, it is stated to us, has been pleased to or- 
ad his name to be placed at the head of the subscription - 
ist. 

LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST. 

Pereira’s Manual for Studerts, 18mo. 5s. 6d. bds.— 
Gurney’s Essays on Christianity, 8vo. 10s.6d. bds.—A 
Wreath from the Emerald Isle, 5s. in case.—Espinasse on 
the Bankrupt Law, royal 8vo. 12s. bds.—Gregg on the 
Bankrupt Act, 8vo. 6s. bis.—Leieh and Dalzell on Con- 
version of Property, royal 8vo. 1/. 12s. bds. —Finlayson’s 
Mission to Siam and Hue, S8yo. 15s bds.—Mant’s Rhymes 
for Ellen, 18mo. 2s. 6d. half bound.—Stories for Christ. 
mas Week, 2 vols. 12imo. I4s. bds.—Colquitt’s Essays on 
Geology and Astronomy, 8vo. 10s. G¢. bds.—Tiedmann’s 
Anatomy of the Fwtal Brain, 8vo. 12%. bds.—Bennett’s 
Manual of Anatomy, I8mo. 7s. 6d. bds. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are gratified, not surprised, by the compliments we 
receive for the poetry of Jole. A few weeks ago, it was 
but a faint hope and ambition in the writer; but, con- 
firmed by these praises, a more decided effort is encou- 
raged, and our Gazette of this week and several to come, 
will, we crust, be considered by the public, to be en- 
riched by contributions under that signature. 

Obadiah Dandender, (we know not what) will be wel- 
come in another form; his poem must, to say the least, 
be_postponed awhile. 

Than <s to our friend at Hythe. This is a very busy 
time with us, but all, we hope, in good time: we don’t 
mind masquerading the inexpressibles. 

The Passport Adventure has not sufficient interest. 
.H. is thanked. M.C. is rather a ‘private grief.” 
J. V. B. shall receive due consideration. A., probably, 
hereafter, when space can be obtained. M.E. A. is muc 
approved of, but cannot be inserted now, and we dare not 
promise. 

A sneer to Nauticus was the very opposite to the feel- 
ing in which we indulged. ye assure him we are 
heartily obliged to him; and shall, as we assured him, 
be much gratified by his correspondence whenever his 
leisure and kindness will allow, 

Brvan is informed that we have lost sight of Maria. 
*,* Owing to a pressure of Novelties, and the pro- 
priety of concluding several Reviews, &c. so as to finish 
our subjects within the Year's Volume, we have to defer 
King James’s Progresses, and other matters, till next 
week, 











ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
Elegant Christmas Presents. 
Just published, by R. Ackermann, Strand, 

HE FORGET ME NOT FOR 1826.— 

Price 12s. . 
Christmas Tales for 1825, in a neat volume, 
12mo. price 7s. To be continued annually. The pieces com- 
ing this volume are partly original and partly translated 
rom foreign writers of eminence. i . 

‘Autobiographical Memoirs of Ferdinand 
Franck. In one very neat pocket volume. Price 4s. 
portion of these Memoirs appeared in the first and second 
volumes of the ** Forget Me Not,” forthe pages of v hich the 
whole was destined ; bat, in consequence ofthe length to which 
they have unexpectedly extended, the publisher has printed 
them separately, in the same form as the ** Forget Me Not ol 
~ Also, the New Doll, or Grand-mamma’s Gift, 
with Six Plates, half-bound, price 4s. 








Just published, embellished with Teu highly finished Wood 
re Engravings, price 5s. in a Case 

WREATH from’ the EMERALD ISLE; a 

4 New Year's Gift for 1826. 

“ From grave to gay ; from lively to severe.”—Pope. 
Dublin: Printed for Wm. Curry, jun. aod Co. Sackville- 
street ; and James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row, London. Y 
ONGMAN, HURST, REES, ORME, 
BROWN, and GREEN’S CATALOGUE of OLD BOOkS, 
Part 1. for 1820. 

Early in Vebruary will be published, Part I. of a CATA- 
LOGUE of OLD BOOKS for 1826, comprising various Collec- 
tions recently purchased in Spain, italy, France, Germany, and 
Holland ; combiniag a variety of Books of extreme rarity, uti- 
ity, and curiosity, uumerous specimens of the early Printers, 
among which are many Lexicens, Grammars, Bibles, and sin- 
gular Works with copper and yood Engravings, vot hitherto 
described by. Bibliegraphers ; a few early Books printed on 
Vellum, some rich illuminated Missals, valuable Historical 
Works in various languages, including many ou Northern Lite- 
rature; a fine Collection of Loeks-of Prints, useful and rere 
Classics ; as 2!su Ediio Priacipes, Works from she Aldine and 
resses, and_a valuable Collectiow of Works in the 








menon is hardly, if at all, upon authentic record 


fzevir : 
Eagith uguage. The whole, with few exceptioys, are iuter- 
aally in the finest possible condition. - : 
N. B. The utmost value given for Libraries. 
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(HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. LXV. 


will be published on Thursday. 





January 1 will appear the First Number 


On of 
T HE NEW SERIES of the MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE, price 2s. 6d. 


Published by G. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria-lave, and Oliver i 
and Boyd, Edinburgh; and may be had of all Booksellers in| , ABLES of INTEREST at 3, 4, 4d and 5 per 
é I LREST 2 9 4, 45 e 


the Kingdom. 


Number 1. of 
HE WEEKLY JOURNAL of SCIENCE and 


the ARTS, published on Saturday the 17th, contains : 





Reports of the Meetings of the Western Literary and Scientific lary, &c. by the Day, Week, Month, or Year; a Table of Dis- 


Institution.— Mental Improvement.—Instrument for Examina- 
tions under Water.—Drosometer.—Rain Gauge.—Hydrophobia. 
—Dissection of a Mammy.—Musical Barometer.— Anatomical 
Invention.—Dr. Power’s Inaugural Address at the Western Lite 
rary Institution, and Mr. Wallace's Lecture upon Astronomy. 

. ublished by Sherwood and Co. Price 6d. é 

No. Il, published yesterday, contains the Second and Third 
Lectures on Astronomy, by Mr. Wallis, with other interesting 


matter. 
> Re lon — 7 r 

‘HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. VIII. 
ublished this day, contains : ; 

1. The British in India; 2. Tremaine; 3. Captain Sabine’s 
Account of the Experiments to ascertain the Figure of the Earth ; 
4. Administration of Provincial Justice ; 5. Dupin on the Com- 
mercial Power of Britain; 6 Moore’s Life of Sheridan ; 7. Buck- 
ingham’s Travels among the Arab Tribes inhabiting the Coun- 
tries Fast of Syria and Palestine ; 8. Granville Penn’s Compa- 
rative Estimate of the Mineral and Mosaical Geologies ; 9. Pe- 
pys’s Memoirs. 

ondon : printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 


*,* No. 1X. will be published in January. 











Picture Gallery of the Female Nobility of Great Britain. — 
On January 1, will appear the First Number of the Third Vo- 


lume, (New Series) aw " fi 
LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE, embellished with 
a Portrait of the Right Hon. the COUNTE f SURREY, 
engraved by Thomson, from a Painting by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, P, R.A.—The Number will also contain its usual Plates 
of the Fashions, and its illustrative and entertaining Letter-Press. 
This elegant Publication, in the Two Volumes just com- 
pleted of the present Series, has presented the following Illus- 
trious Portraits by eminent Artists and E rs. Vol. I. Vis- 
countess Belgrave, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P,RA.; the 
Countess of Denbigh, by Kirkby; Lady Ducie, by Kirkby ; 
Viscountess Ebrington, by Linnel; Lady Eleanor Lowther, hy 
Miss Kendrick ; iss Jane Porter, by Harlow. Vol. IL. Her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, by Dawe, R.A.; Lady 
Alicia Peel, by Mrs. Green; Lady Grantham, by Miss Kend- 
rick ; Countess of Charlevill zady Emily Feild- 
ing, by Kirkby ; Lady Emily 3 y : 
The work is printed on superfine royal paper, with w hand- 
some new type, and is got up, in all respects, in the first style 
of modern improvement. Price 3s. 
Published by Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria-lane, London ; 
Oliver and Boyd, Fdinburgh ; and to be had of all respectable 
ooksellers in the Kingdom. 
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TEW GENERAL ATLAS.—Mr. Arrowsmith 
has just published a New General Atles of the World, com- 
prehending separate Maps of its various Countries, laid down 
from the most recent astronomical observations, and with the 
latest improvements and additions. Size of the Atlas, 15 inches 
by 12. Price, coloured, 3/. 3s. (or in a superior manner, 3l. 10s.) 
Plain, 21. 1s. ‘ . 
Also a New Map of Ancient and Modern 
Greece, in six sheets, 4l. 4s. ; aud a reduced one, in one sheet 14s. 
Also a New Map of the Discoveries in New 
South Wales, by John Oxley, Esq. Surveyor-General of that 
Colony. Jn three sheets, price 15s. 
To be had at Arrowsmith’s, 10, Soho-square. 











Iwo vols. post 8vo. 16s, a New Edition, 
Qix MONTHS’ RESIDENCE and TRAVELS 
in MEXICO, containing Remarks on the present State of 
New Spain, its Natural Productions, State of Society, Manu- 
factures, Trade, Agriculture, Antiquities, &c. 
y W. BULLOCK, F.L.s. G.S. &e. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarie-street. 


Mason on Self-knowledge. 


Chiswick Press.—In oue_pocket volume, elegantly pinta’, and 
embellished with an Engraving after Stothard, R. A. price 


2s. 6d. boards, ° ~ = f 
<ELF-KNOWLEDGE, a Treatise, showing 

WO the Nature and Benefit of that important Science, and the 
way to attain it; intermixed with various Reflections and Ob- 
servations on Human Nature. : JOHN MASON, M.A. 

Chiswick: printed by C. and C. Whittingham; for Thomas 
Tegy, 73, Cheapside ; Gosling and Egley, New Bond-street ; and 
R. Griffin and Co. Glasgow. | 4 

Mrs. Markhain’s History of England. 
Tn 2 vols. 12mo0. new Edition, with 14 Plates, 16s. boards, 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the first 
Invasion by the Romans to the end of the Reign of George 
the Third, with Conversations at the end of each Chapter, for 
the use of Young Persons. 

_* The style of this Book is simple and unaffected ; the selec- 
tion of matter is judicious and well proportioned; and it is 
evident that the best authorities have been quoted. ‘The form of 
the work also has its merit, the alternations of lecture and dia- 
logue producing an enlivening effect.’ 

*rinted for Johu Morray, Albemarle-street. 


Christmas Presents and Prize Books for Young Persons. 


YHOIX DES CLASSIQUES FRANCAIS 
/ dirigé par L. T. VENTOUILLAC. With instructive Notes 
and the Lives of the Authors, written exclusively for this edition 
Eighteen volumes in 18mo, with Portraits and Plates, 2. ids. 
or each volume separate,%3s. 
CONTENTS. 

Prose—Cottin, Elisabeth, 1 vol.—Florian, Numa Pompilius, 
2 vols,—St. Pierre, Paul et Vir nie, 1 vol.—St. Pierre, Chaumiere 
Indienne, 1 vol.—Marmontel, Belisaire, 1 vol.—Marmontel, 
Choix des Contes Moraux, 1 vol.—Fenelon, Telemaque, 2 vols. 
—Voltaire, Charles XII. 2 vols.—Voltaire, Prerre le Grand, 2 vols. 
—Buffon, Nouveau Morceau Choisis, 1 vol. u ‘orueille, 
Choix de Tragedies, 2 vols.—Racine, Choix de Tragedies, 2 vols. 

Published by S. Low, Lamb’s Conduit-street; and Treuttel, 











Lately published, by T. and G. Underwood, 32, Fleet-street, 
Price 5s. 6d. ; 
SYLLA, a Tragedy, in Five Acts, from the 


French of M. Jouy, Member of the Institute at Varis, &c, 
By H. BRANDREIH, Jun. Esq. A. M. 
Author of Odes and other Poems, Portland Isle, &c. 





Price 8s. boun¢ 


Cent. from 11. to 10,0001. and from 1 to 365 Days, in a regular 
progression of single days. With Tables of all the above rates 
from One to Twelve Mouths, and from Oue to Ten Years. Also 
Tables shewing the Exchange on Bills; the Amount of any Sa- 








count on Bills; and a Table shewing the exact Number of Days 
from any day throughout the Year to 3ist December, the usual 
pened to which Interest is calculated. The ninth Edition, care- 
ully corrected. 
By JOHN THOMSON, Accountant in Edinburgh. 
London; printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row ; and 
Beil and Bradfute, Edinburgh. 
Just imported by Dulau and Co. 37, Sohe 


\DOUARD. Par Auteur d’Our 


_ o- * 7 12mo. 15s. _ > 
Rélation d'un Voyage en Italie, suivie d’Ob- 
servations sur les Anciens et les Modernes, avec des Tableaux 
Historiques & Vappui, ornée d’une jolie Gravure repr 
St. Pierre de Rome. Par Alphonse Dupré. 2 vols 8vo. 11. 1s. 
Guerres des Vendéens et des Chouans contre 
le Republique Francaise, ou Annales des Départemens de 
VOuest pendant ces rrres. Par un Officer Superieur des Ar- 
mées de la Republique, habitant dans la Vendeé avant les trou- 
es. Tomes I11.& IV. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 





square, 
ika, 2 vols. 




















Second Edition, with an Appendix illustrative of the Alt ions 
in the Weights and Measnres, and Tables to compare the old 
Standard with the new, &c. 

"i TRAIT r P . 

AN INTRODUCTION to Practical ARITH- 

M 


IC and MENSURATION, adapted to the use of 





Schools and to Private Tuition ; on a plan entirely new, de- 
signed to accelerate the improvement of the learner. The part 
on Mensuration is ace 





nied by Copper-plate Engrayings. 
"NOLD: Ht 












-REYN Accountant. 
d unpreten g little compilation, recom- 
y of style and cheapness of form. The 


novelty as to matter; but the 
arrangement is cicar and judicious, and the compiler has very 
properly avoided those numerous * distinctions without a ditter- 
ence,’ which, in so many arithmetical treatises, ouly tend to 
swell the book and eonfuse the student. Direct and Inverse Pro- 
portion are very properly classed under one bead, and dne at- 
tention paid to the important rules of Fractions. The whole 
bears testimony to the practical talents ofthe writer as a teacher, 
as well as the soundness of his knowledge ; and we heartily wish 
bis little book the snecess which its execution merits.”’—Critical 
Gazette. 

London : sold by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, and 
Green ; and T. Eaton, Worcester. Price 2s. bound. 








Spain.—Just published, embellished with two Engravings of 
Costiime, Part XX1. (coutaiming Spain, Part f.) of 4 
TPHE MODERN TRAVELLER; or a Popu- 
lar Description, Geographical, Historical, and Topogra- 
phical, of the various Countries of the Globe, compiled from the 
latest aud best Authorities ; (to be contin#ed in Monthly Parts,) 
embe hed with correct Maps and numerous Engravings, price 
as. Gd. h. Two Parts make a Volume. ‘The following Coun- 
together or separate, in boards, 5s. Gd. ; half- 
> 6s.; or calf gilt extra, 7s. per volume. Palestine, 1 vol. 
aud Asia Minor, 2 vols. Brazil and Buenos Ayres, 2 vols. 
> i 2vols. Colom ivol. Arabia, 1 vol. 
Russia, 1 vol.—Persia, India, Greece, Egypt, &c. will follow in 
succession. 
** We feel ourselves justified in recommending this work to 
our readers, as promising to be the most judicious and interest- 
ing publication of the kind that has ever fallen under our no- 
tice.”’—-Asiatic Journal. 
**We doubt not that these elegant little volumes will bécome 
exceedingly popular, and mect with that favourable reception 
which is S cetly due, not only to the plan and style of the work 
itself, but also to the peculiar neatness of its typographical exe- 





































sions, and Pursuits, of the parties. The price of the whole 
work is certainly exceeded by the value of the Portraits alone. 
y the same Author, and of the same size and price, 


Familiar Explanation of the Terms used in all Arts and 
5 containing Definitions drawn from the Origiwal 





riters. 
*.* The object of the Technological Dictionary is to define 
briefly and perspicuously all the ij i 

Sciences, and a Synoptical view is given of each Science, under 
which its Terminology is classed and explaimed. 

The work is illustrated by sixty well-engraved Plates, and by 
numerous Cuts attached to such articles as require graphical 
elucidation < that every term is understood with facility, 
however concisely explained. 

London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, and sup- 


Howard's Beauties of Sheridan. 

In one vol. royal oF SHER Qs. 6d. boards, Ae 

‘HE BEAUTIES of SHERIDAN, consisting 
of Selections from bis Poems, Dramas, and Speeches. 
By ALFRED HOWARD, P 

“* This work will afford the reader a complete picture of the 
powerful mind of Sheridan, in all its varied forms. It contains 
the finest specimens of his poetry (in fact all his best poems) ; 
of his dramatic writings, and also of his erations. As asupple- 
ment and companion to the late excellent Life of Sheridan, by 

Mr. Moore, it will be found to be without a rival.” } 
London: printed by T. Davison, for Thos. Tegg, Cheapside; 

sold by Griffin & Co. Glasgow ; and Westley & Tyrrel, Dublin. 
ory of the present Reign. 


I 
I IVINGTON’S ANNUAL REGISTER, for 
the Year 124, is published this Day, iv one large Volume, 
dvo. price 18s, in bowrds. 

‘The slight delay beyond the usual period which has taken 
place in the publication of this volume, has been directly and ex- 
clusively occasioned by the nec ty which there was of awaiting 
the arrival of certain papers considered to possess much historical 
mmportances and some of which itis believed the English reader 
will find for the first time in the tollection of documents at the 
end of the volume. 

The Volumes for 1820, (commencing with his present Majes- 
ty’s reign,) 1821, 1822, and 123, have been lately published, 
price 18s. cach. 

*.* Sets of the former Series, commencing in 1791, (when 
Mr. Dodsley declined the further continuation of the work,) and 
continued to 1812, may be had, or any volume singly. The vo- 
lume for 1813 i. in preparation. 

Sc. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. 














The Mechanic's Common- Place Book. 

Just published, in 8vo. illustrated with tates and 230 Wood 
- . outs, price 14s. boards, 4 we 
NV ATHEMATICS for PRACTICAL MEN; 
4 being a Common-Place Book of lrinciples, Theorems 
Rules, and ‘Tables, ia various Departments of pure and mixe 
Mathematics, with their most useful Applications, especially to 
the pursuits of Surveyors, Architects, Mechanics, and Civi 
Engineers. 

Contents: Arithmetic; Algebra; Geometry; Trigonometry ; 
Conic Sections; Curves useful to Architects; Mensuration ; 
Mechar 3 Stati Dynamics; Hydrostaties ; Hydrodyna- 
mics; Pneumat Active and Passive Strength; and Sapple- 
mentary Tables. By OLINTHUs GREGORY, LL.D. &e. of 
the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 

London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 

















New and Comprehensive Law Book, 
Just published, in royal Svo. by Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, 
London; and sold b all booksellers, cate 
PRACTICAL and ELEMENTARY 

4 ABRIDGMENT of the Cases argued and determined in 
the Courts of King’s Beuch, Common Pleas, Exchequer, Ap- 
peal, and at Nisi Prius; and of the Rules of Court, from the 

estoration in 1660, to Michaelmas Term, 4 Geo. IV. with 
Important Manuscript Cases, Alphabetically, Chronologically, 
and Systematically Arranged and Translated; with copious 
Notes aad References to the Year Books, Analogous Adjudica- 
tions, Text Writers, and Statutes, specifying what Decisions 
Wave ‘béen Affirmed, Recognized, Qualified, or “Over-ruled ; 
comprising under the several ‘litles a Practical Treatise on the 
ifferent brauches of the Common Law. 

By CHARLES PETERSDORFF, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 
*,* This publication, of which the Third Volume is now 
ready for delivery, contains, in addition to the Reports enume- 
rated iv the subjomed list, the whole of the Practical and Usefal 
information to be found in the Year Books, Viner’s Abridgment, 
“omyn’s Digest, Bacon’s Abridgment, Cruise’s Digest, and in 
the Equity, Admiralty, and Ecclesiastical Reports, and all the 
Authentic Elementary Treatises, arranged under such divisions 
as will conduce to the must prompt aud ready reference, and 
under such titles as will most probably occur to the mind ofthe 
experienced or the uninitiated member of the profession. 
Anxious attention has been devoted to introduce practical 
information oa all subjects connected with the Law and 
Transfer of real and personal Property, Criminal Jurisprudence, 
and Sessions Law. Although the Cases are abridged only to 
Michaelmas Term 1823, yet the Notes bring the Decisions and 
Statutes down to the day of publication, 
Alphabetical List of the Reports abridged. 

































cution.”—Oriental Herald. | Andrews Cowper hoore, J. B. 
“The pains taken throw an air of originality over the narra- Anstruther Davenport Nolan 
tive—a quality rarely possessed by works of the kind, which are, Barnardiston Douglas Parker 
in general, mere transcripts; while this appears to be entirely | Barnes a Do ling and Peake. 
re-composed and re-written.” —Literary Gazette, 19th Nov. 1825. Barnew all and atyland Veere Williams 
ondou: printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. Alderson Duroford and Pollexfen . 
= Ps _ | Barnewall and LE Practical Register 
Most Useful Works of Reference. , Creswell Ee , res a Th 
The attention of the Public, and more especially the Collectors of Pingham > sSpinasse Rav mond, L 108. 
Libraries of Reference, is particularly called to the following Blackstone, W. he s bbon Raymond, ord 
Works, which, it is submitted, have supplied a chasm in Blackstone, H, sortescas re eld 
Literature that no previous publications were qualified to Fosenquet oud 1 orrest Saved 
fill—as neither any Encyclopedia, or Dictionary, extant, Pulier, (N. P.) ri ester Saun wa 
atfords the precise sort of i ation which may be obtained Broderip and Ilan zeosons ases 
from these with the ufmost facility. Bingham ardres Shower , 
2 LB In 2 large vols. STO! + 8s. Basbury Holt (N.P.C.) 1 no 
? Ny ~ > 5 . . . . 
UNIVERSAL HISTORICAL DIC. Burrows, 5.C, Jones, Thos. Smith 
4 TIONARY ; or, Explanation of the Names of Persons | Caldecott Jones, Wm. Starkie 
and Places in the Departments of Biblical, Political, and Kecle- | Campbell Keble e Tr 
siastical History, Mythology, Heraldry, Biography, Biblio-| Carter Kelyng Strange 
graphy, Geography, and Numismatics. 2 Carthew Kenyon Style 
By GEORGE CRABB, A.M. Cases Practice, Leach Taunton 
The work is embellished and illustrated by Plates, containing Cc. P. Levinz Vaughan 
800 Portraits of Illustrious Persons ; and by an immense number | Cases, Temp. Lofft Ventris 
of Cuts chiefly from Coins, Medals, and Statues. The Portraits} Hardwicke Lutwyche Wightwick 
are very carefully taken from such originals as are deemed the | Chitty Marsha!l Willes 
most authenti and are rendered extremely interesting by | Comberbach Maule and Selwyn | Wilson 
being ssec Series according to the Distinctions, Profes- | Comyns Modern Reports 


N. B. The work will be comprised in 12 vols. royal 8vo. of 
which the first three have been published within a year, and will 
be followed in still more rapid succession. ‘The Third Volume 


A Universal Technological Dictionary 5 OF, | comprises, with other articles, the whole Law of Bankrupts. 
* 


In order to render the work as perfect a Common Law 
library as possible, it is intended, on the completion of the 
Abridgment, to prepare an Appendix, containing a Series of 
Pleadings aud Practical Forms applicable to every division ia 


ferms used in the Arts and|the Elementary part of the work—with full instructions as to 


their use, who are to be parties to them, the mode of filling up 
the blauks, and the Fees payable in passing them through the 
different offices, with the nopetseny, Sestspecens to be given by 
the Solicitor in the Country to b ‘own Agent. Here, it will be 
observed, the whole proceedings in a Cause, from its first com- 
mencement, by the suing out of process, down to the signing of 














urtz, Treuttel, Jun, and Richter, No. 30, Soho-square, 


plied by all Bookse'lers. 


the judgment and issuing of executions, or bringing a Writ of 
Error, are stated in ceteil, 
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Just published wy e. T. Lindsay, 


taste for writing Poetry, enabled to set their verses to Music, 
Seve a rome A of measures, for the Voice ~~ mpeg without 
the necessity of a scientific knowledge of the art. Price One 
Gaines, ‘complete boards; or separately, in two Books, at 
each, 
ihe on, ingenious work requires no preparatory study, and 
fn equally adapted to juvenile or ans ca cide, i 
strong! recommended as an eligible Christmas sent, 
New-year’s Gift to young people, by whom it will be = fend os an 
—- source of amusement. S piaiasl 
rom the M 


Fiv Songs, are 
published. “jeanne. * as a proof of its copebilisiog price only 2s. 








for the five. * Prospectuses gratis. 
MUSIC, 
Tn one Ia relive, decane crbelibed with a fine En- 


hee SKY a Drawin id, . board: 
Y LARK; a Choice Selection of the 
genatny me Popular Songs, Heroic, Plaintive, Senti- 
mental, Humorous, and Bacchanalian. The whole arranged 
for the Voice, Violin, and F 
onli published by Thomas Te; 
ffin & Co. Glasgow ; and M. Band: dry, Par 


IN ‘THE PRESS. 

Shortly will be SOREL. in 3 vols. 12mo. 
HE STORY of ISABEL.—By the Author of 
“* The Favourite of Nature. 3 vols. 12mo. 
Meinted for G. B. Whittaker, Ave-Ma 


‘aris. 


73, Cheapside; R. 











cy 
few dai , ina vole: p post Bvo. 
AVAL SKETC K ; or, the Service 
Affoat and _Ashore. Wh om 
Fragments, and Op ».on Professional Colonial, —_ Politi- 
cal Subjects ; interspersed with copious Notes, Biographical, 
Historical, Critical, and Illustrative. 
y an OFFICER OF RANK. 
Printed for G. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 
On the es of January, 186, a be ——— the First Part 
an original Series of Desi entitled 
HE UNION’SHAKSPEARE. "Intended to 
illustrate the Plays of the Immortal meses: i the united 
talents of the most eminent Painters and Engra 
Subscribes’ names will be received by the ps Sabldher, Hurst, 
Robinson, and Co. Pall-Mall; R. Jennings, Poultry ; and all 
ether Boo Book and Printsellers. 
In TH HR cE of December, 1 will be | 
[es STRANGE 3 a Play in rive 
Acts, as petormad o tahier feet. Royal, Covent-Garden, 


Author of Kru ottean and ~ te. + Contastoany Telens 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
Preparing for immediate publication, in one volume, foolscap 

A ramatted uted, and a new Edition, being the Se- 


pen REFUTED —By T THOMAS HART- 














ublished, 





*,* This edition is brought forward i in re of nume- I 


rous and repeated applications. It is revised, corrected, and en- 
larged, so as to form an analysis of the first volume of the au- 
jor’s ** Introduction to ie Study of the Holy Scriptures,” for 
possessors of that work, and also a compenduous yet full 
view of the evidence of the Christian Revelation, for the conve- 
© readers. ere will be a new chapter on the 

credulity of Unbelief; and the whole is adapted to meet 
oe. Ny varying attacks of the antagonists of the Chris- 





“BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
. 1s. a néw Edi 

E ISLE’ of PALMS “The CITY of the| 

ocPrimeed for “William Blackwowd, Thy JOHN, WILSON "Cadell, 





In &vo. 9s. 6d. ~ 
E FOURTH VOLUME of Mr. ROSE'S 
TRANSLATION of THE ORLANDO FURIOSO. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
iin 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 15s. Second Edition, 
AUST. A ma. Dy GOETHE. 
a Translation from the G 
By LORD F FRANCIS LEVESON GOWER. 
Femte for John Mutat Albemarle- ses 
vols. post vo. Third Editi 
EMARKS - ANTIQUITIES, "ARTS, and 
LETTERS, during an Exe to Italy, in the Years 
1802 and 1803. ay JOSE a VORST TE, 
______ Printe for John pee Albeo e-street. 


THE MISSION to "SIAM “and HUE, the Capi- 
tal of COCHIN CHINA, in oe vous 1821-2. From the 
Journal of the late GEORGE FINLAYSON, Esq. Assistant 
Surgeon of His Majesty’s 8th Light Sremine s Surgeon and 
Naturalist tothe Mission. With a aad of the Autbor, by 
Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, F. 

mdon: printed for John Saasey, Albemarle-street 


In 3 vols. 8v0. w 





With 











neipal Facts of the Science, arranged in the Order in 
which they are discussed —_ eeeeenes' in the Lectures at the 
Royal | Be Wik. of Great 
LLIAM THOMAS BRANDE, F.L.8. 
+ ae to the Royal Society, &c. &c. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


n two STORY 8vo. price il. 10s. in board: 
HE His f the REFORMATION of 
the CeURCH of ENGLAND, during the Reign of King 
a the Ei ight ith. 
ly HENRY ee M.A. Rector of Shelley, Essex. 
Privted for C Rivington, St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mail, snd £35, Strand. 





In poder t ay mgt amo. boards, 11. 12s. ; royal Bv0. proof, a. 2b. 33s: 
31 ir 
finished saprwings of the principal Antiquities Chaschest ee, 


dedicated. jon, to Sir G. m: 
rPHE HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of the 








and A 
ANCIENT sab and sedanaat of apt sae 
By THOS. ane wae Antes of Excursions in Lreland, &c. 
i 


by R. Jennings, Poul 
This Work. “ S published pe jn Parts, ~ Elonsil, 4 large. A 
few copies done on aa paper, price ; guinea: eas. 


Few fowns in a peceaee a eerongas claim to the notice 
of the ~ oes. Noexpense has 
been spared, either a - . style of the Engravings or the 
matjer contained in the Work, to render it acceptable to him 
ens. 2 


In :amo. Third Edition, enlarged and improved, price 3s. 6d. 
NTRUDUCTION to the WRITING of 








GREEK_ for the use of the Junior Greek Class in o 
Gabensty of Saar. In Pour Parts. By D.K. SANDFOR 
ce A Oxon, Professor of Greek in the University Rr 


Printed for A. Constable and Co. Edinburgh; and Hurst, 
Retinoen. and Co. 5, Waterloo-place, Pall- Mall, toa don. 

By whom will os shortly published, by the same Author, 
Extracts from various Greek Authors, with 
Notes and a Lexicon. 8vo. gud Edition, revised and enlarged. 





Printing for T. Cadell, Strand; and W. Black d, Edinburgh 
Next week will be published, in 2 a 8vo. price 1, 1s. the 


ind Edi 
ARRIAGE. —By the Author of “ The} <. 
heritance.”’ 
es hey = remains vents not only, a large harvest, but la- 
bourers capable of gethering itin. More than one writer has 
late displaged talents of this description ; oad if the present au- 
thor, himself a a 
ther, or perhaps a sister Shatow, he would ‘mention, in a 
{ss the author of the very avely work entitled ‘ Marriage. 
clusion of ** Tales of my Lordlord.’ 
fPrinced for William Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London whom may be h: 
The Inheritance. The Second Edition, 3 vols. 
post 8vo, 11.115. Gd. 
On the first x oe of rarnecntde 1826, will ae Post 4to- 
an 


rue BOTANIC OCR DENS or MAGAZINE 


f Hardy Flower Plants cultivated in Great Britain, for 
their ery tuo beauty. Containing Four Coloured Figures ; 
with eve formation Ng to yo names, history, quali- 
ties, jarities, cultu hat may be interesting to 
the fleets of ‘this ‘deighital nite ofthe creation. 























fall. 


a this work are extracted 
trap oe, Cri Critical Gas Gazette and Literary Chronicle : 
s publication to the notice of such of our 
Phe. fe are Baber unacquainted with its merits, with infinite 
satisfaction. The object is to combine useful information with the 
nicest botanical accuracy, at the least possible price, and_we 
think the author has completely fulfilled his intentions. The 
plates vie in _— of execution and accuracy of delineation with 
many of the best ——— of the pencil of Sowe: erly and the 
for «i and ee peng’ Mgg ad the pints 








ina tS and 
bers of this elegant work have alread: oo 
we ney Janes udge from specimens they furnish, we think 
y promise that it will be a great treat to all iovers of the 
chicest 3 of nature, or admi: ae 





— Wi 5 St. Paal's ‘Cnerehe -yard; Smith, Edinburgh; a 


A‘ LETTER to SIR ast LEY COOPER, masts 


F.R.S. mes ye to the King, &c. &c. on certain P: 
the an ‘Anatomical 


of 
1 School. = Guy’s Hospital. By J.H. GREEN, 
F. R.S, fessor of Anatomy tothe Royal Academy ; Professor 
od Anatomy and Surgery to the Koyal College of Surgeons ; 
amgeoe to St. Thomas’s ~ aan and Lecturer on Anatomy 
— Ley at on gg . 
Sherwood and Co. Peemecws 





festley and Tyrrell, Dublin. 


In one vole Bro. 
HE BOOK ‘of CHURCHES aut SECTS; 


or, the pee } he — of Christians differ- 
ing from the Church of England, traced re their Source by an 


econd Editio . of | 20s 
A MANUAE of TCHEMISTRY, sontaialng the 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &. 
seas, at, Rogentreet and Cle- 


"THE Mi MELOGHABHICON, an an entirely new 
resting Musical Work, by which au interminable 
wegen of Melodie may be produced, and Amateurs whe have 


In 1 yol. 12mo. pri: 
SUBALTERN, originally published in 
Blackwood’s Edinbu Magazine. 
** Little of this great seria can I speak, 

More than pertains to feats of br of broil and buttle ; 

And therefore little shall I grace my cause 

in speaking for myself. ” Othello. 
Printed for W. Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, Strand, 


London. 








Elegantly printed, in Rost 4to. with nine ao Price il. 7s. de- 


mission, to the 
BSERVATIONS 0 on “TFALY. —By the late 


Fellow of the Rove) Cllge af br ‘Surgeon Edinburgh, &c. 
ite: 

te for W. Blackoood, Ea Bainburghs ‘ana. Cadell, Strand, 

Ol 





is. post 8vo. 
BROTHER JONATHAN ; or the New Eng- 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, = don. 
n 1 vol, post 8vo. 10s, 6d. the Fourth Edition of 
IGHTS and SHADOWS of SCOTTISH LIFE. 
By the Author of “The Trials of Margaret Lyndsay,” and 
Printed for William Blackwood; Edinburgh and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. whom may be 


had 
1. Th he Foresters. Second Edition, post 8vo. 
2 ‘The Trials of Margaret Lyndsay. Second 


Edition, post ree 10s. 6d. 


HE SEVEN Hise CANTOS: of the MES. 


By F.T. KLOPSTOCR patent into English Verse. 
Printed for — Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green. 


‘ewart on the "Highlanders. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. the Thiet Edition, price a 8s. bds. illustrated by 
p of the hla 
SKETCHES ‘of the CHARACTER, MAN- 
NERS, and present ph ps of the HIGHLANDERS of 
SCOTLAND ; with Details of the Military Service of the High- 
land Regiments. 
MAJOR-GENERAL DAVID STEW ae 
Printed ‘or Longman poem, | eB, ans and Brown; and 
Hurst, Robinson, and to. London ; aud Archibald Constable 
and Co. = eee " 














ce 15s. bds ; or 21s. . India Proo! fs, bd oe 
ALE: BOZEN HINTSon PICTURESQUE 
DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE : in a Series of Designs 
for Gate Lodges, Gamekee; 4 WONT and other Raral Re- 
sidences. By 
** Entertaining the ese opinion of their merits in every 
int of view, we oe pod recommend Mr. Boss Hints to 
attention, - ally of egantry and o hi 
ployed by them.’ —Literary Gazette. 
“Pauted for ta ie tate. Rees, Orme, ory and Green. 


WALD.—By 


lair,’? and “* Regi- 











i. post 8vo. 
HE HISTORY of MATHEW 
the Author of ‘* Valerius,” “‘ Adam 
nald Dalton.” 
** We talk’d St ee heart, and tongue 
Affectionate a 
A is of friends, though I was young, 
Matthew sevent; dint worth. 
Printed for William kw Edinburgh ; hg < "Cadell, 
Strand, London. 
Of whom may be had, r the same Author, 
1. Valerius, a Roman Story, 3 vols. 12mo. 
i, 1s. 
2" Some Passagés in the Life of Mr. Adam 
a x Second Edition, 1%mo. 7s. 
3. Reginald Dalton. Three volumes, post 8vo. 


il. Ms. 6d. 





ona quite fe Kar-geer'e 's Gift to Servants, Sc. 


half-bound, 
= CHRISTI IAN i GLEANER, and DOMES- 
TIC MAGAZINE, for 3 

This little yom, is designed o furnish to persons in humble 
life in general, and esp 0 that imp: ce society 
Domestic Servants, a cageiee | Portion of religious and genera’ 
knowledge, in a form at once so concise as not to iutrude upon 
their time, and so attractive as to give them an interest in suita- 








h di id pre-vc pies ir minds with subjects of a bene 
ah ced e “ Eve heed of sectarien okaeee is carefully 
excluded, ind the ps pablication i is honoured with th 6 sup rt and 

h of Clergymen and Members e esta- 





Exposition of the various 
the Sacred Writings. To which is added, - brief Refutation of 


Unitarianism, an Ar {om Texts in support of the 
Tenets of the Church of rene ys 
By the Rev. T. CH. poone, B.A. of St. Peter’s 


Callege. Cambrid 
London: Printed for C, and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, and 148, Strand. 


Splendid New Year’s Gift. 
This day is published, dy ae) Robinson, and Co. 5, Waterloo 


fe LITERARY SOUVENIR ; or, Cabinet 
of Poetry and Romance, for 1826. Edited by ALARIC A, 
TTS. With numerous splendid Engravings, by Rolls, 
Goodall, Heath, W. and E. Finden, Thomson, &c. ; om Ori- 
ginal Fe Paintings and Dewwange by Leslie, Newton, Turner, De- 
y-*. Weighs, C Corbould, 
Literary i. of this volume, consisting of be- 
x... jour and five hundred pages, closely but beautifully 
inted, will a found eee of Eighty Original Tales a 
ms, from — — Montgome 
Hemans, Galt, ‘Allen ee bell, Bowles, rons de E.L 














blished Cones a of every other denomination, 


On Januat will be published, 
The Twenty-fi fitth } Number. Price 2d. 
London: Published by B. J. Holdsworth, 18, St. Paul's 
Church- -yard. 


HRONO 0, the ICALRETR PECT: o1 ol Me- 


moirs of the Mehowmadan Histo ia original Persian 

mages By MAJOR DAVID > 
Of the Honeurable Bast India coneon °s Bervice. 

Ph the merit of this work we may confidently rates to Sir 

J. Malcolm’s elaborate History of Persia, and to Sir se 
ley’ st severe in the ye bmw mace oeg ge 

b Booth, e-street, Portla: ace ; 

peak Paternoster-row; and Mr Hanter, St. ve ais 

Church-yard. 


Where may be had, by the same author, in 1 vol. 4to. al. 5s. 
An Essay towards the History of Arabia. 


This volume furnishes a very useful me iminary to the were 





maw and Co. 





. . | work, and as such may with propriety 








that enchanting Miss Mitford, Colerid itt =" H . Author | notice of the oriental reader. 
ve Botany is not only scien-| of ** Earle,” ranghai 4 ing, Barton ita, The 
ft, batt vary readable ond ¢ even — who may not eee of ** To-Day Sn ereole Chere, Sheridan, a LONDON: Printed for Published 
Tog Sr fee Morty fle tpn. ay, Fhe of an te Oa Pcs” Ae | awn a SP se Meee 
iret of Janu: ma: J Cha pal, ; 
af all Beolnellere ; large paper, 18. cual, ies. F. se* A few copies of the Work have been ern in post Sve. ord, Street s ote else by J. He eats a Bleck, 
Lendon: published dwin Cradock, and J Paternos-{ with brilliant impressions of ; for} E. savtareny: ine rene fam, * ay sing, Dublin. 
ter-row; and T. Gri S terehes born ; W. which, as the creater part are "eppli-|  Edinburch ; “sel a 
Whrte and Co. Edinburgh ; ai ees and Tyrrell, Dublin. "| cation is desirable. WHITING & BRANSTON, Beaufort Hager, Sree. 
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